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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Four years ago the NEw—Cuurcu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- | 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the peenent of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REVIEW has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 
the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The NeEw—CuurcuH REvIeEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and > 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that.“ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” ‘ 

In entering upon. its fifth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. - 


EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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KANT AND SWEDENBORG ON COGNITION.* 


It was about the middle of the last century that a discus- 
sion arose which threw a new light upon the subtle distinc- 
tion in the meaning of the two words, “knowing” and “ be- 
lieving.” Up to that.time and, in the popular conception, 
since that time, “knowing” meant our experience of the 
reality of a thing through the senses; and. “believing” 
meant our acceptance of truth without sensuous evidence.t 
One might say, “I believe all that I know,” but he could 
not as confidently say, “I know all that I believe.” In a 
word, the knowledge of sense was supposed to be final and 
absolute; the knowledge of faith comparatively uncertain 
and unreliable. 

It was under the searching analysis of the Scottish phi- 
losopher, David Hume (1711-1776), that these definitions for 
a time gave way to what seemed like the threatened destruc- 
tion of the idea of certain knowledge altogether, and to the 
assertion in its place of the principle of universal skepti- 
cism. The question, “ What do I know?” or “ Why do I 
believe?” gave place to the doubt whether the human mind 

*An Essay Introductory to a forthcoming English Translation of the 
Tratime eines Geistersehers by Immanuel Kant. 


t “The sentiment of belief is nothing but a conception more intense and 
steady than what attends the mere fiction of the imagination.” (Hume. An 
Inquiry Concerning Hyman Understanding, Section V., Part II.) 
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can know anything at all; whether there is any certainty 
in what we call knowledge even of the most sensuous kind. 

According 'to Hume, even the senses do not yield the 
certain knowledge of anything beyond the immediate im- 
pression. We know only the single passing state of our 
- consciousness. What we call knowledge is only a rolling 
along of a mass of loose, wholly disconnected pebbles — 
feelings for the moment, notions following each other, but 
without any principle of continuity or of unity ; thus with 
no order and no necessary relation. By Hume the unity of 
consciousness was denied so far as this could be called a 
certainty established by the reason or as amounting to any- 
thing more than an habitual way of thinking of fleeting and 
wholly disconnected impressions. And with this denial was 
necessarily coupled that of the power of forming neces- 
sary relations, on which power rests the faculty of forming 
judgments or of logical thinking. 

What we call the law of uniformity in. nature, or the law 
of cause and effect, is merely a mental habit of associating 
utterly disconnected and unrelated states of consciousness. 
_ We are accustomed to see the sun rise after a night’s sleep. 
We say, “ We know it will rise tomorrow by the law of uni- 
formity.” But in fact we know, says Hume, no “law of uni- | 
formity ;” we know no “laws” at all; we only know our 
impression when we see the sun rise; and we remember 
former impressions ; and habit transforms these remembered 
impressions into what we call a law and an established cer- 
tainty. So as to the so-called “law of cause and effect” — 
as that every effect must have an adequate cause. The 
skeptical philosophy declared that this is pure assumption 
with nothing in our experience to prove it, because our ex- 
perience is only that of succeeding states of consciousness. 
I feel heat ; I see expansion resulting ; these are the suc- 
ceeding sensuous experiences. But I do not see or feel any 
such abstract thing as “ cause” or as “law” somehow pass- 
ing between or relating these two experiences. Therefore 
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such a relation is a purely arbitrary notion having no “ real- 
ity” behind it, however much we may speak of “ knowing” 
the law of cause and effect. So all scientific as well as phil- 
osophic knowledge, which is in its essence a knowledge of 
relations, falls into nothing. Neither believing nor knowing 
can possess the element of certainty and one is as purely 
fictitious as the other.* | 

Such was the night of dinette in which from those 
two cities of the north, standing directly over against 
each other on opposite shores of the Baltic Sea, there shot 
up two mighty shafts of light to pierce the mental darkness 
— Stockholm, in Sweden, and Konigsberg, in Prussia — the. 


*T am aware that this may seem an extreme way of stating Hume’s doc- 
trine of cognition, and may not find an exact parallel in the language of the 
author himself, since it was a part of his skeptical philosophy to refrain as 
far as possible from extremes of any kind and to cultivate an easy indiffer- 
ence in regard to ultimate truths; at the same time the ultimate result of his 
negation of the possibility of the mind’s knowing relation or the connection 
of passing impressions can hardly be other than what I have here described, 
and Hume’s despair of attaining to a certainty of this knowledge is plainly 
enough stated in the following significant passage : — 


“If perceptions are distinct existences they form a whole only by being 
connected together. Sut no connections among distinct existences are ever dis- 
cernable by human understanding... We only feel a connection or determina- 
tion of the thought to pass from one object to another. It follows, therefore, 
that the thought alone feels personal identity, when, reflecting on the train of 
past conceptions that compose a mind, the ideas of them are felt to be con- 
nected together and naturally introduce each other. 

“ However extraordinary this conclusion may seem, it need not surprise us. 
Modern philosophers seem inclined to think that personal identity arises from 
consciousness, and consciousness is nothing but a reflected thought or percep- 
tion. The present philosophy, therefore, has a promising aspect. Aut all 
my hopes vanish when I come to explain the principles that unite our successive 
perceptions in our thought or consciousness. YI cannot discover any theory that 
gives me satisfaction on this head. Indeed, there are two principles which I 
cannot render consistent, nor is it in my power to renounce either of them, 
namely, that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences, and that the 
mind never perceives any real connection among distinct existences. Did our 
perceptions either inhere in something simple and individual, or did the mind 
perceive some real connection among them, there would be no difficulty in 
the case.” (Hume. Treatise of Human Nature. Appendix. Works II. 
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homes respectively of Emanuel Swedenborg and of Imman- 
uel Kant. 

Both were profound scholars and metaphysicians who 
commanded the resources of past and contemporary learn- 
ing and were destined to be mighty contributors to the 
world’s intellectual advancement. What is especially in- 
teresting to observe is that both began their careers with very 
similar lines of study and experiment, and that in both the 
practical and mathematical impulse was predominant, leading 
to a contempt for mere metaphysical and theoretical assump- 
- tions that rested on no authority of experience. Both 
were interested in the study of the natural elements ; of 
fire ; of minerals; of the starry heavens, and of the origin 
of the universe. The “Nebular Theory” of the universe 
has been generally attributed to Kant as its author. But 
now it is acknowledged by the best scientific authority that 
Swedenborg in his Principia, published in 1734, twenty 
years before Kant’s “ General History of Nature and Theory — 
of the Heavens,” was the real author of this theory which, 
in our knowledge of a universe, must stand side by side 
with Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation.* Kant, 
like Swedenborg, believed it possible that the planets are. 
inhabited, and he speculated as to the physical variation and 
intellectual superiority of the inhabitants of Jupiter as com- 
pared with ourselves.f | 

From these broad surveys of the shine world both went 
forth into still sublimer researches into the world of mind, 
and of spirit, and of human conduct. Here, however, we 
note a contrast. While Kant remained all his life a univer- 
sity professor — his intercourse confined to the lecture room 
and to his correspondence with his professional colleagues, 

* See article on “ Swedenborg and the Nebular Hypothesis : A contribu- 
tion to the so-called Kant-Laplace Nebular Hypothesis, by Magnus Nyrén, 
Ph. D., Astronomer at the Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia. Translated from 


the Vierteljahrschrift der Astronomischen Geselischaft. WLeipzic: 1879, p. 81,” 
published in. THE NEw-CuurcH REvIEw, Boston, July, 1897. 


t See Kant’s Naturgeschicte des Himmels. Kehrbach Edition. pp. 160, 161. 
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and his travels never extending over forty miles beyond 
KG6nigsberg — Swedenborg, on the other hand, was a wide 
_ traveller. He knew all the capitals of Europe. He ex- 
_ plored their libraries and conversed with their savants. He 
lived in a large world. He was the favorite naval and min- 
ing engineer of his king, the illustrious Charles XII., a 
trusted Councellor of State, esteemed and honored by his 
fellow statesmen, while his scientific works — published un- 
der noble patronage — received honorable recognition among 
learned societies abroad. 

Such was the courtly gentleman and scholar whose per- 
sonal acquaintance Kant himself sought, but without direct 
gratification.* It was at the time of those striking exhibi- 
tions of clairvoyant powers possessed by Swedenborg, which 
startled the courts of Europe, that Kant’s interest was 
aroused in this remarkable man, and he endeavored to ac- 
quaint himself particularly with both the man and his 
teachings. Himself inclined at that time to follow Hume 
in his skepticism, he was disposed to laugh at all pretensions 
to supernatural knowledge as on the same plane of absurdity 
as the metaphysical ; and on obtaining Swedenborg’s “ Ar- 
cana Coelestia,” and studying it to some extent, he wrote a 
small work “in humorous vein,” which is sometimes referred 
to by writers as Kant’s work on “ Swedenborg.” The title 
of it was, however, “ The Dreams of a Spirit-Seer: illus- 
trated by those of Metaphysics.” 

That in the then existing spiritual condition of the world 
and of Kant’s own mind in relation to all kinds of evidence, 
the profoundly spiritual teachings of Swedenborg did not 
appeal to him is not to be wondered at. That Kant did not 
all at once surmount the barriers of prejudice, of intellectual 
and spiritual blindness, in which for generations the world 
of thought about him had been incasing itself, should not 
for a moment detract from our appreciation of the splendid 
service he actually did render in the purely intellectual field 


_ *See Zratime cines Geistersehers. Kehrbach Edition. p. 70, 71. 
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in the defense of the possibility of knowledge and the in- 
tegrity and reliability of the reasoning faculty. We can 
see too how desperate was the issue that really confronted 
him when, beside the negative and destructive criticism of 
the Scotchman who was undermining * not only the revealed 
knowledge of the spiritual, but the scientific knowledge of 
the natural world itself, and into whose fallacies the thinkers 
of all Europe were stupidly plunging, there arose this 
other witness to a knowledge of, not things natural and 
physical only, but a knowledge of things spiritual and heav- 
enly, and this, too, based not upon metaphysics but upon 
the actual vision, the actual experience of another world 
than this of matter. ; 

Of course, if this mental seeing was to be admitted, if 
the bodily senses were not the only avenues of knowledge, 
if there was thus possible an easy way toa knowledge of 
the soul, of immortality, of God, then all the occupations of 
the philosopher and the critic were gone. There would be 
no further use for the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the Royal University of Kénigsberg, if knowledge on the 
profoundest and most hidden themes was thus to be given 
by intuition or immediate vision! Therefore it is natural 
that his first impulse should be that of mere contemptuous 
rejection, and that he should feel himself called upon to 
prove the utter inability of the mind, whether by metaphys- 
ical or other transcendental dreamings, to obtain a knowl- 
edge beyond what is yielded by the senses. And yet when 
we find Kant, despite the skeptical fascination of the time, 
contending for the possibility of an Argument for the 
Demonstration of the Existence of God (“Essays and 
Treatises,” London, 1798: Vol. II., 7), and later find him — 
asserting and defending the purely intellectual element — or 
that which we may call the spirit in knowing — to be that 

* Hume describes the aim of his “ Inquiry ” as being: “To undermine the 
foundations of an abstruse philosophy which seems hitherto to have served 


only as a shelter to superstition and a cover to absurdity and error.” (Con- 
clusion of Section I.) 
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essential part without which there could be no knowing of 
sense, then we will also not wonder that we find Kant in 
the midst of his “ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” admitting that 
there are nevertheless some remarkable resemblances to 
be found between Swedenborg’s doctrines and his own, 
“which are to be accounted for only on the ground, either of 
accidental coincidence, or that there is more truth in Swe- 
denborg than would appear at first sight.” * 

More remarkable however than these early immature ad- 
missions of Kant, are those utterances which the scholars 
of Germany are only now beginning to estimate in their due 
weight and significance, and in which Kant manifestly calls 
to his aid —in the death struggle he had at last to maintain 
with the logical results of the Scottish Skepticism — many 
vital pyschological and spiritual principles which he mani- 
festly, and even avowedly, owes to Swedenborg, whom in the 
days of his early over-confidence and prowess, he has af- 
fected to be amused at. Placing his work on the “ Dreams 
of a Spirit-seer,” in the year 1766, we have only to read 
the “Inaugural Dissertation” of the year 1770, his work on 
the two distinct worlds, “The World of Sense, and the 
World of Intellect,” to see how real a hold the chapters of 
Swedenborg’s “Arcana,” with the wonderful intervening 
scenes of “heaven and the world of spirits and hell,” had 
taken on his mind. | | 

That these ideas clung to him, and formed a kind of in- 
terior plane of reaction by which to measure the force of 
the purely negative philosophy of his time, is evident in all 
the series of his writings up to and even following his 
«Critique of the Pure Reason,” in which work, especially in 
his ultra-skeptical use of the antinomies, he was, whether 
consciously or not, merely demonstrating how absurd was 
the attempt to construct a philosophy of the mind and its 
powers of cognition without a recognition of the discrete 
degree between mind and matter. | 


*Kant’s Works. Leipzic: 1838. III. 95. 
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Kant’s own nature, too, long schooled by the great seer 
across the seas, never really ceased to revolt against the 
doctrine of the real continuity of mind and matter. As 
positively as Swedenborg himself he clamors for the exist- 
ence of the two worlds, the wenndus senstbilis and the mundus 
intelligibilts.* 


*That Kant consciously or unconsciously recognized that fundamental 
principle of Swedenborg’s philosophy, the existence of a “ discrete degree ” 
between cause and effect and between the spiritual and the natural world, 
appears from these passages in this “Inaugural Dissertation of 1770,” on the 
two worlds, the mundus sensibilis and the mundus intelligibilis. It is in these 
passages also that we find Kant’s solution of that problem which Hume failed 
to solve, namely, that of the existence and nature of relation. 

“ Several substances being given, the principle of their possible intercom- 
munication is not apparent from their existence only, but something else is 
required from which their mutual relations may be understood. For on ac- 
count of mere existence they are not necessarily related to anything unless it 
be to their cause; but the relation of an effect to the cause is not intercom- 
munication but dependence. Therefore if any commerce intervenes between 
them there is need of an exactly determining specific reason. 

“ The sham cause in physical influx consists in rashly assuming that the 
commerce of substance and transitive forces is sufficiently knowable from 
their mere existence. . . . Freeing the concept from the defect, we shall have 
a species of commerce alone deserving to be called real, and from which the 
whole constituting the world merits being called real and mot ideal or imag- 
inary.” (Inaugural Dissertation, Par. 17.) 

This seems to have a direct reference to Hume’s doctrine of the fictitious 
character of our knowledge of that re/ation of things which constitutes their 


unity under a law. 
“A whole from necessary substances is impossible. For since the resistance 


of each stands for itself without dependence . . . it is plain that the inter- 
communication of substances does not follow from their existence, but can- 
not belong to them at all as necessary substances.” (Par. 18.) 

“The whole therefore of substances is a whole of contingent things, and 
the world consists essentially of only contingent things. Besides, no necessary 
substance is in connection with the world except as a cause with the effect, 
and, therefore, mot asa part with its complements making up a whole [com- 
pare Swedenborg’s ‘continuous degree’ ], since the bond cementing parts is 
mutual dependence which in a necessary being cannot occur. Zhe cause 
therefore of the world is an extra mundane being, and so is not the soul of 
the world, nor is its presence in the world local, but virtual.” (Par. 19.) _ 


“The mundane substances are beings from another being ; not from several 


but all from one... . The unity in the conjunction of the substances of the 


universe is the consequence of the dependence of all on one. Therefore the © 
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It seems quite clear that Kant in all this part of the 
“Critique” is only pursuing with desperation an ineffectual 
critical warfare with that which he had tried in vain to 
laugh down in his earlier work (1766), the “ Traiime,” etc. — 
namely, the idea of a spiritual or super-physical substance — 
a corpus mysticum or a world of mind lying within the world 
of matter as its veritable cause and origin. As is admitted 
by not only Schopenhauer, but by Du Prel, Heinze, and 
Vaihinger, and other German critics of to-day, the influence 
of Swedenborg on Kant was a profound one, and such that 
it will take more than the persiflage of. his work on “The 
_ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, illustrated by those of Metaphys- 
ics,” to conceal from the eye of those able to read between 
the lines.* 


form of the universe witnesses the cause of matter, and only the sole cause of 
all things is the cause of the universe, nor is there an architect of the world 
not at the same time its creator.” (Par. 20.) 

For Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Discrete Degrees, see his work on “ Influx, 
or the Intercourse of the Soul and the Body,” and also the work on “ Divine | 
Love and Wisdom,” 186-198. 


*“ Through Kant’s ‘Lectures on Psychology,’ his ‘Dreams of a Spirit- 
Seer’ are placed in an altogether new light. One might suppose that this 
work was so clearly written that an erroneous interpretation of it would be 
an impossibility, but the aversion of our century to mystic thinking has 
brought about a misconception of the‘ Dreams.’ It has been interpreted 
as a daring venture of Kant’s genius in making sport of superstition; the 
accent has been laid on Kant’s negations, and his affirmative utterances have 
been overlooked. The ‘ Lectures on Psychology’ now show however that 
these utterances were very seriously intended; for the affirmative portions of 
the ‘Dreams’ agree very thoroughly with the lengthier exposition of the 
‘Psychology,’ and the wavering attitude of Kant is here no longer percep- 
tible.” (Du Prel— Introduction to Kant’s “Lectures on Peyeeay pp- 
vii. viii.) 

“The faculty ascribed to Swedeabons answers completly to Kant’s concep- 
tion of a being inhabiting two worlds at the same time.” (Du Prel, ee 
p. xxiv.) 

That Kant at the time of the letter to Fraiilein von Knoblock felt the 
deepest interest in Swedenborg is freely admitted by Robert Hoar in his 
Inaugural Discussion, entitled Der Angebliche Mysticismus Kants. Brugg: 
1895. 

_ $o soon as Swedenborg’s ‘ Arcana Celestia’ was printed, for whose pub- 
lication he had been eagerly waiting, he bought the volumes at seven pounds 
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In his almost fanatic revulsion from the dogmatic philos- 
ophy of the @ priorz Physicists, and under the fascination 
of Hume’s free lance, Kant had been led to take the ground 
of utter opposition to metaphysics as an element of knowl- 
edge, and he had thought it convenient to use Swedenborg’s 
alleged second sight, the wonderful examples of which were 
at that early time making an impression in the courts and 
learned circles of Europe, as a kind of lay figure under 
which he could abuse at his pleasure all the vain and ghostly 
assumptions of the metaphysicians. But that in the pursuit 
of this purpose he relented midway and could only carry on 
a half-hearted fight is plain from his own elaborate treatise 


» 


VA 


sterling, and this ata time when Kant, the privat-docent, was anything but 
well off, and when that amount of money meant more than it does now. 
That he also studied other works of Swedenborg besides the ‘ Arcana,’ ap- 
pears from a letter of Hamann to Scheffner, Nov. 10, 1784, where he men- 
tions Swedenborg and Kant: ‘As our Kant at that time prescribed to him-. 
self all the works of the Dreamer, so I had the patience to wade through the 
whole set of thick Quartos.’ Further we may assume that Kant interested 
himself personally in Swedenborg; for in a letter to Moses Mendelssohn, 
April 8, 1766, he writes: ‘Inasmuch as I had occasioned much talk by my 
curious inquiry into the visions of Swedenborg, not only through persons who 
had opportunity to know him personally, but through correspondence, and at 
length by obtaining his works, I saw that there was no rest from these end- 
less inquiries until I should free myself from a suspected knowledge of all 
these anecdotes.’” (Der Angebliche Mysticismus Kants, Robert Hoar: p. 8.) 
In the famous letter to Fraiilein von Knobloch, a young lady who had 
asked Kant his opinion about Swedenborg, Kant admits that he has felt 
obliged before complying with her request to “acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the subject,” ete vollstandige Erkundigung in dieser Sache einsuzichen. 
He does not regard the subject as beneath his earnest consideration. He 
has not been of those who have a weakness for the wonderful, and his in- 
clination has on the whole been against the admission of the possibility of 
any intercourse with the spirit-world. “This,” he writes, “has been the 
attitude of my mind for a long time, until the story of Mr. Swedenborg was 
made known to me.” “In order now not to blindly strengthen former pre- 
judicies by still another prejudice, I thought it reasonable to inform myself 
_ particularly about this occurrence.” He goes on to say how the friend who 
had informed him of Swedenborg’s intercourse with spirits, had advised him 
to write to Swedenborg himself. Kant followed this advice; he writes to 
Swedenborg, who promises to write in reply. Here it may be remarked 
that it is supposed by some of Swedenborg’s biographers that his work on 
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on the “ Two Worlds,” and the remarkable admissions in 
his lectures on “‘ Metaphysics,” during the years 1770-1780, 
as well as from the coincidence with Swédenborg’s philos- 
ophy of the most valuable elements of even his own later 
Critique.” 

Such are the :— 

I. Doctrine of time and space as mental forms ; 

II. Of the reason as regulative and not creative ; 

III. Of its function as a mediator between the natural 
and spiritual planes of the mind’s activity ; 

IV. Of reality, or the noumenon, as belonging to a degree 


the “Intercourse of the Soul and the Body”: De Commercio Anime et 
Corporis, quod creditur fieri vel per Influxum Physicum, vel per Influxum 
Spiritualem, vel per Harmoniam Prastabilitam, was written in reply to this 
request of Kant. It was published in London, in the year 1769, thus three 
years after the publication of Kant’s “Dreams of a Spirit-Seer.” Its open- 
ing thesis: Zhere are two worlds, a spiritual world inhabited by spirits and a 
natural world inhabited by men,— indicates an interesting relation between 
this work and Kant’s “Inaugural Dissertation,” on the two worlds, referred 
to above. 

To proceed with the letter to Fraiilein von Knobloch, Kant reports: “Swe- | 
denborg is a rational, agreeable, and open-hearted man; he is a savant, and 
my friend has promised to send me soon some of his writings. 

“In order, dear Mademoiselle, to give you some proofs where the whole 
living public are a witness, and the man who informs me has been able to 
investigate the matter on the spot, I will ask you to consider the — 
occurrences.” - 

He then relates the instance of the widow of the Dutch Antes find- 
ing the lost receipt mom information conveyed by the spirit of the de- 
ceased husband. 
a= The following incident, however, seems to me to be the most. convincing 
of all, and forbids actually the possibility of any doubt.” 

Here he describes the incident of the fire in Stockholm, in the year 1759, 
witnessed by Swedenborg in Gothenburg, three hundred miles away. 

At the close of the letter Kant writes: “How much I wish that I could 
have myself questioned this remarkable man; for my friend has not the 
method enabling him to find out that which would throw the most light. .. . 
I wait with longing for the book that Swedenborg is to publish in London. 
I have made all arrangements for receiving it as soon as it leaves the press.’ 
(See Zratime eines Geistersehers. Ed. Kerhbach. pp. 69-74.) 

Was this eagerly awaited volume the De Commercio, published in London 


in 1769? 
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of being discrete from that of the phenomena of matter, 
the Ding an Sich of Kant being the spiritual substance of 
Swedenborg.* (See especially the lectures on Metaphysics 
for frequent assertions of this.) 


* The Doctrine of the Reason as taught by Swedenborg and its bearing on 
our knowledge of reality may in general be seen from the following extracts 
from the “ Arcana,” and other works :— 


“ Three things constitute the external man: the rational, the scientific, and 
the external sensuous. The rational is interior, and is that through which 
the interior man is conjoined with the external; in itself it is nothing unless 
affection flows into it and makes it active; and it thence becomes such as is 
the affection. When the affection of good inflows, this becomes in the 
rational the affection of truth; the contrary when the affection of evil in- 
flows.” (Swedenborg’s Arcana Ceelestia, 1589.) 

“ What goes on in the internal man cannot be apprehended by the man 
himself because it is above the rational from which he thinks. To the in- 
most or internal man is subject the rational faculty or principle which afpears 
as if belonging to man. Into this there inflow through the internal man the 
celestial things of love and of faith; and through this rational down into the 
scientific things which belong to the external man. But the things —- 
- flow in are received according to the state of each.” (/did., 1941.) 

“In man’s rational is truth, which is the chief thing; in it also is the affec- 
tion of good; but this in the affection of truth as its soul. The reason truth 
is the chief thing in the rational of man is that the rational is formed by 
means of the knowledge of truth.” (/did., 2072.) 

“ With man the first rationality is conceived and born through the influx — 
of the internal man into the life of the affections of knowledges in the ex- 
ternal man.” (J/did., 2093.) 

“ Man is born into nothing rational, but only into the faculty of receiving 
it and as he Jearns and imbues all things so he becomes rational. This is 
done by the way of the body. But there is something constantly flowing in 
from the interior which receives the things thus entering [through the bodily 

. senses] and disposes them into order. Hence is their order and the relation- 
ships among them, from which it is evident that the rational faculty of man 
is from divine celestial good as its father.” (/bid., 2557.) 
“ The things of reason illustrated by the divine are appearances of truth. 
~ All appearances [phenomena] of truth in which is the divine are of the rational 
faculty, insomuch that rational truths and appearances of truth are the same, 
whereas scientific things belong to the natural plane. Rational truths can 
- never be and come forth except from an inflowing of the divine into the 
rational faculty of man; and through the things of reason into the scientific 
things which belong to the natural plane of the mind. The things that then 
take place in the rational appear in the natural plane as an image of many 
things together in a mirror.” (/did., 3368.) 
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These and others belong to those ideas whose extraordi- 
nary likeness to Swedenborg Kant frankly admits in the 
passages cited above. Without questioning Kant’s entire 
sincerity we may at least form our own conclusions as to 
the cause of this resemblance when we compare certain 
statements of Kant with those of Swedenborg in a work 
which Kant confesses to have bought and read, even though 
he pretends it was time and money thrown away. How 
could Kant indeed be willing to attach serious importance 
to statements in the “Arcana” which it was his very purpose 
in his battle with metaphysics to destroy? But the fact 
remains that Swedenborg, in 1753, wrote, in the book to 
Kant confesses to have studied, as follows :— 


‘The ideas of interior thought’ pertaining to man, although they are 
above material things, yet terminate in natural things, and where they 
terminate they appear to be. Thence the man perceives what he thinks. 
. » » Man cannot in any wise think without the idea of time and space. 
The idea adheres to everything which man thinks. If the idea from 
time and space were taken away he would not know what he thinks — 
scarcely whether he thinks. The ideas of space arise from measuring 
by times; wherefore where the one is there is the other. (Arcana | 
Ceelestia, 7381.) 


“ Rational things, or what is the same, appearances of truth, that is, spiritual 
truths, are not knowledges [acquired by the senses, F. S.], but are in knowl- 
edges ; for they are of the rational or internal man. For knowledges being of 
the natural man are vessels which receive rational things.” (/did., 3391.) 

“When man is in the world his rational is distinct from his natural [plane 
of thought]; insomuch that he can be withdrawn from external sensuous 
things and in some degree from interior sensuous things and be in his rational, 
thus in spiritual thought.” (/did., 3498.) > 

“Tt is not he who can ratiocinate from scientific facts who enjoys the ra- 
tional faculty. A fatuous lumen produces this skill. But he enjoys the 
rational who can see clearly that good is good and truth truth; consequently 
that evil is evil and falsity falsity. Thus the scientific [sensuous] knowledges 
are means for perfecting the rational faculty and also for destroying it; and 
those who by means of scientific knowledges have destroyed their rational 
_ faculty are more stupid than those versed in no knowledges.” (/did., 4156.) 

“The faculty of thinking rationally regarded in itself, is not of man, but 
of God with him. Upon this depends human reason in general.” — 
Love and Wisdom, 23.) 
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Compare this with Kant’s derivation of the concept of 
succession, that is of time, from the subjective sense of 
motion when abstracted from the synthesis of the manifold 
in space. (In the Critque, Section XXIV.,, p. 154: German 
Edition.) | | 

After summarizing the philosophy of Swedenborg, in 1766, 


- Kant’s next metaphysical work was on “Objects in Space” 


(Konigsberg, 1768), and only two years later, in his “ Disser- 
tation on the Sensible and the Intelligible World,” he an- 
nounced his final philosophy of space and time. 

It was about the year 1769 that Swedenborg wrote in 
Canones Nove Ecclesie the doctrine that space and time are 
not forms of things in themselves, but by correspondence 
there is such relationship (between phenomena and noumena). 
Thus: “God’s infinity as corresponding to spaces is called 


~immensity’; and as corresponding to times ‘eternity’; 


yet there is nothing of space in His immensity, and nothing 
of time in His eternity.” And the following year Kant de- 
fines space to be the “ Divine Omnipresence as a phenomenon ; 
and time the phenomenal entity of universal cause.” 

Of course the human mind is not affected by external things and the 
world does not lie open to its insight infinitely, except so far as itself to- 
gether with all other things is sustained by the same infinite power of one. 


Hence it does not perceive external things but by the presence of the same 
common sustaining cause; and hence space which is the necessary and uni- 


versal condition of the joint presence of everything known sensually may be 


called the phenomenal omnipresence, for the cause of the universe is not 
present to all things and everything as being in their places, but their places, 
that is, the relation of the substances, are possible because it (cause of the 

universe) is intimately present to all. . . . The concept of time as one infinite - 
and immutable in which all things are and last, is the phenomenal eternity of 
the general cause. (Kant. Scholium to Section XXII. On the Form and 


Principles of the Intelligible and of the Sensible World.) 


Compare Swedenborg : — 


The Divine apart from space fills all the spaces of the universe. . . . The 
Divine is in all time, apart from time. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 69, 73.) 


It would appear then that Swedenborg and Kant agree 
in this noteworthy statement that time and space are the 
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correspondential or symbolic form on the plane of sense, 
which the substances of the noumenal or mind-world take 
on in becoming objects of our human experience and knowl- 
edge. 

On the subjectivity of nisaieaaie even as derived from 
experience, Swedenborg teaches in another passage of the 
work which Kant confesses to ere read (Arcana Ceelestia, 


5119) 


It appears as if things of the outer world flow through sensuous ex- 
perience into the interiors [of the mind], but this is a fallacy of the 
senses. ‘There is an inflowing of interiors into exteriors and from this 
inflowing the apperception arises. It is the interior man that sees and 
perceives what goes on without him, and from this interior source the 
sense-experience has its life, for from no other [than this subjective 
source] is there any faculty of feeling, or any sensation. But this fallacy 
[that is, that the sense comes from without] is of such a nature and so 
common that the natural mind cannot rid itself of it, nor even the ra- 
tional mind, until it can think abstractly from sense. 


In the same way Kant, in the Analytic and Aésthetic, 
plainly adheres to the doctrine that even the experience for 
which he clamors so persistently as the only source of 
knowledge, is yet possible only under the operations of mind 
upon the changes wrought upon the organ of sense, and 
only in accordance with the laws of the mind’s own acting, 
namely, the two schemata, space and time, and the twelve 
categories of the understanding. 

It is an interesting illustration of the principle that truth 
is a sword that cuts.both ways that we find in Schopen- 
hauer’s essay, Versuch wiber Geisterschen und was damit zu- 
sammen hingt, in the volume entitled Parerga und Para- 
lipomena, Vol. 1., pp. 241-328. In proving a world of being 
where time and space under material conditions are annihi- 
lated, and only the corresponding mental states remain, 
Schopenhauer calls Kant himself to witness and bases this 
real experience on the action of will as the ultimate reality 
or the ding. an sich. | 
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Thus he calls attention to an existing order of things, — 


Entirely distinct from that of nature where the purely formed laws of 
nature do not apply, hence where time and space do not separate indi- 
viduals any more, and where separation and isolation resulting from time 
and space do not offer obstacles to influence of will or to communication 
of thought. . . . Here, be it said, that the true idea of actio in distans 
is that the space between the worker and the worked upon, whether full 
or empty, has no influence at all on the working; it is the same whether 
the distance be an inch or a billion of Uranus orbits. (p. 282.) 

We commonly imagine that the reality of a spiritual world is over- 
thrown when we have shown that such a world is only subjectively con- | 
ditioned. But what weight can that argument have with one who knows 
from Kant’s doctrine how strong a share of subjective conditions is in- 
volved in the appearance [to our senses] of the corporeal world; how 
for instance this world with the space in which it stands, the time in © 
which it moves, and the causality in which the being of matter consists, 
according to its whole form therefore, is only a form of brain-function- 
ing, according as the impressions are awakened by shock on he nerves 
of the sense organ. (p. 318.) _ 


And this shock it is the main purpose of Schopenhauer 
in this essay to prove may as really occur from internal as 
from external causes. And therefore, as he says, “there 
remains the only question as to the Ding an sich \eft.” : 

That Kant in his struggle against dogmatic metaphysics 
and the rational psychology as distinguished from the psy- 
chology of observation, could not easily break loose entirely 
from the great doctrine of discrete degrees of being or of 
the two worlds, one of effect or material impact — the world 
of mechanism — the other of cause, or of self activity and 
of spirit, further appears from his admissions in his Pdlitz 
lectures in a passage emphasized by Du Prel in his essay on 
“Kant’s Mystical View of the World” (Im. Kant’s “Lec- 
tures on Psychology,” edited by Carl Du Prel. Leipzic: 
1880). 
Says Kant, as quoted by Du Prel : — 


The thoughts of Swedenborg are in this connection [that is, with re- 
gard to the two worlds] very sublime. He says the spiritual world 
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constitutes an especially real universe; this is the intelligible world, 
mundus intelligibilis, which must be distinguished from the sensible 
world, mundus sensibilis. 


Professor Vaihinger of Halle in the Archiv ‘Ain Geschicte 
der Philosophie, 1895, Berlin, calls attention to the work of 
P. von Lind: Kants Mystische Weltanschauung, ein Wahn 
der Modernen Mystik: Munich, 1892, in which the author 
criticises Du Prel’s favorable view of Kant’s so-called mystic 
tendency, and remarks that, — 


Lind has correctly pointed out that Du Prel has interpreted the 
Tratime too favorably for Swedenborg, but still he fails to recognize 
that Kant must have had a strong sympathy for the metaphysical hy. 
potheses which he brings forward to explain Swedenborg’s phantasies. 

The well-known place in which Kant calls certain views of Sweden- 
borg (regarding the two worlds to which we belong), “sublime,” Lind 
endeavors in vain to interpret ironically. I called Du Prel’s attention 
to this passage which occasioned his new edition of the Kantian “ Lec- 
ture on Psychologie.” The passage also, Heinze admits, points out an 
inner principielle relation between the doctrines of both, which Kant 
discovered; indeed he took perhaps this doctrine of two worlds from 
Swedenborg direct. But only the doctrine! Not Swedenborg’s pre- 
tended empirical proofs which Kant has always discarded as phanta- 
sies. (Compare my Index of Du Prel’s edition in Archiv, IV. 722, and 
and also my Extracts in Commentary, II. 512ff.) But Du Prel is 
in error, in that from that agreement in single points of theory he con- 
cluded that Kant would give up his opposition to the Praxis in view 
of the facts of modern spiritism. Lind has done valuable service in 
showing that Kant knew very familiarly this pretended material of 
facts, and always rejected it wtth the same determination. Lind has 
shown this by many extracts from Kant’s works, especially from the 
Anthropology. On the other hand Lind goes far beyond the mark when 
he seeks to dispute away the “transcendental subject ” of Kant, whose 
relationship to the spiritual Ego of Swedenborg is unmistakable... . 
' This is not affected either by Von Lind’s further explanation in Hallier’s 
Recension of his article in the Altpr. Manuscript XXIX. 4409f, on 
these questions. Compare also the favorable comment on Von Lind’s 
article by Giittler, in the Zettschr. f. Philos. Bd. 104, S. 146-152, 
and also the there cited article in the Zeitschrift, “ Sphinx,” 1892 and 
1893. 

The well-known testimony of Kant in Jachmann, that he “has noth- 
ing to do with mysticism,” refers only to the practices (of spiritism), 
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and to the Mysticism of the Feelings ; it does not apply to the rational 
belief of Kant in the “corpus mysticum of the intelligible world.” 
In regard to the whole matter I refer again to Heinze’s treatise on 
Kant’s “ Lectures on Metaphysik,” p. 556 ff. Here Heinze proves an 
inclination of Kant to Swedenborg, which from the Dissertation of 
1770, reaches through the year and through the “Critique of the Pure 
Reason,” and even into the “ Critique of Religion within the Bounds, 
etc.” It is not until in the lectures of the year ’90, that Kant became 
more cautious. (See Heinze, 577, 595, 650, 677, 691-2.) 


The following extracts from Heinze’s “ Observations on 
Kant’s Lectures in Metaphysics,” will fully bear out all that 
Professor Vaihinger has asserted as to the deep hold that 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of the two worlds had taken on 
Kant’s mind. I have translated them from the Adhand- 
lungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Lei > 
zic, 1894: — 


The proof derived from the idea and nature of the thing is always 
the only possible proof, and this is ¢vanscendenta/. Other proofs are 
not really proofs but only reveal the Aofe of another life. 

It is of the nature of a subject in which is spontaneity and self. de- 
termination to be the source of life, and to give life to the body. 3 

The ground of life is not from matter or from body; this rather hin- 
ders life. The source of life is in another substance, namely, in the 
soul, etc. 

Therefore can its existence not depend on the body, and when this 
ceases to be, the principle of life which has put forth the acts of life 
independent of body still remains and must continue to exercise the 
acts of life unhindered. (p. 234.) : 

This is the ontological proof of the Immortality of the soul. It re- 
minds one of Plato in the Phzdo, especially in the view of the body 
as a “hindrance to the soul,” which then _ begins properly to live 
when it is set free. 

This is the only proof a priori which can be given, from a knowl- 
edge and from the nature of the soul, of its immortality. 

But besides the transcendental proofs of the soul’s immortality, Kant 
introduces the ¢heological-moral proofs, derived from man’s knowledge 
of God’s will. The argument is that all our actions are under a unity 
or moral law, according to which right living ensures happiness. But 
this life does not exhibit this result in every case; therefore naether 
life must follow wherejn this can be menaced 
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If we accept another — then we must govern our actions ac- 
cordingly. | 

Kant did not regard this argument as logically correct or complete; 
since, because we do not always see here the reward of virtue, it does 
not necessarily follow that it is not really accomplished. Nor can an 
endless future life be logically required to reward any finite desert 
here. 

That Kant laid great stress on the belief that the soul by its very 
nature must live again, he so declares: “ For otherwise if I must ever 
die, even if it be after thousands of years, I would rather die now than 
linger on to spend my time in anxieties and watching the farce mean- 
while.” 

Together with these arguments in the “ Rational Poy ” (or 
of a transcendental nature), Kant introduces also, for completeness’ 
sake, what he calls the emfirical proofs, that is, proofs from experience. 

Although the soul declines with the body, this is only true of the 
animal life which indeed ends with the body, but not the whole life. 
One can, it is true, have no knowledge of the soul’s experience without 
the body, but at the same time one cannot tell what the soul may be 
without a body.* This argument has a negative use, in showing that 
we cannot from experience draw any conclusion adverse to the life of 
souls. No objector is qualified to find zz experience any proof of the 
mortality of souls. (Pélitz, p. 244.) 

Of more value is the Fourth Proof, which may be called the “em- 
pirical-psychological based on cosmological reasons,” but named by 
_ Kant the analogical. In nature all powers and instruments and facul- 
ties are directed to a certain end. Inthe soul are many-such faculties 
and powers which in the world find no such end; therefore there must 
be an after-world where these ends can be attained. 

Compare this with the argument in the ‘Critique of the Practical 
_ Reason” — in that the highest good is only practical under the supposi- 
tion of the immortality of the soul. If it be objected that no creature 
can claim immortality for that which is the result of the arbitrary gen- 
eration of human parents, Kant replies that while the a#imad life may 
so begin and, in its turn, die, the soul life is not thus accidental; it 
existed before and can continue to be exercised without the body.t 


_ *It is interesting to compare this entire treatment of the. soul’s immor- 
tality with Swedenborg’s argument on the same subject, and from much the 
same standpoint, in his work on “The Soul: or Rational Psychology,” pp. 
I-343- | 
¢ Compare this distinction of the animal from the soul-life, with Sweden- 
borg’s distinction between the animus, the mens, and the anima, in the “ Ra- 
tional Psychology. vse 
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Of all these proofs the ¢vamscendenial is the only fully valid one; 
against this there can be raised neither criticism nor doubt. . 

As to the state of the sould after death Kant will say nothing with 
assurance, since the limits of our “reason” stop here. Nevertheless 
he speaks with more certainty than one would expect from this pre- 
caution / 

After death the soul possesses self-consciousness, otherwise it would 
be the subject of spiritual death, which has already been disproved. 
With this self-consciousness necessarily remains personality and the 
consciousness of personal identity. This and the self-consciousness rest 
upon the zzmer sense which remains without body, and thus the per- 
sonality remains. 

But if the body is a hindrance to life and yet the future life be the 
perfect life, then it must be purely spiritual; the soul cannot therefore 
resume its body. lf we ask as to the future place of the soul we are 
not to think of the separation of the soul from the body as a change 
of place, since the soul has no determined place in a corporeal world, 
and, in general, occupies no J/ace, but is in the spiritual world and in 
communion with spirits. 

If the soul is in the society of good and holy beings then it finds 
itself in heaven; if with the evil, then in hell. Thus.the soul does not 
entér into hell if it has lived wickedly, but it will only now find it- 
self in the society of evil spirts and this is called being in hell; and so 
conversely with heaven.* 

Similarly in the “ Religion within the Bounds of the Pure Reason,” 
Kant shows heaven to be the Seat of Righteousness, that is, the asso- 
ciation with all the good. The Resurrection and Ascension of Christ 
signify, “when regarded as ideas of reason,” the beginning of the 
new life, and the entrance into the above-named association. aaigton 
within the Bounds of the Pure Reason, p. 138.) 

It is remarkable how Kant proceeds further to describe without any 
hesitation the condition of the soul after death, in that z# exchanges its 
sensuous vision which it enjoyed during life, with the spiritual _ 
and that this is the other world! (Pdlitz, p. 255.) 

As regards the objects of that world they remain the same; they 
are not different in substance but only changed in being seen spiritually! 


_ Erdmann in his Reflexionen, No. 1277, remarks on this passage: — 


“The other world will not present other objects, but only the same ob- 
jects seen (intellectually, that is), in their relations to ourselves; and the 


' *Swedenborg in “ Heaven and Hell,” — “That the Lord casts no one 
into hell, but evil spirits cast themselves in; ” etc. (545.) 
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knowledge of things through the divine vision, and at the same time 
the feeling of blessedness through this, is no longer the world but is 
heaven.” 

When one comes into the other world he does not come into connec- 
tion with other things, as if with another planet, but one remains in 
this world only having a different vision. The other world is heaven 
for me if I have lived a righteous life and enter into the society of such 
righteous spirits, and therewith enjoy spiritual vision. It is true this 
view of the other world cannot be demonstrated, but it is a necessary 
hypothsis of reason (which can be maintained against its oppo- 
nents.)¢ 

Kant here becomes so enthusiastic as to call « very sublime” the 
thought of Swedenborg about the spiritual world, which according to 
him [Swedenborg] is a very real universe—even though in the work 
“ The Dream of a Visionary,” etc., he had called Swedenborg the Arch- 
fanatic and enthusiast and had remarked of his great work that it 
consists of “eight volumes full of nonsense.” 

That Kant here uses the word sublime in an ironic sense, as Lind 
tries to show in his work on “ Kant’s Mystic View of the World,” no 
one can admit, since Karnt’s view, as here presented, bears at least a 
resemblance to the idea of Swedenborg. Nor is there anything contra- 
dictory in the fact that Kant finds something inconsistent in Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of one’s being able to see in a certain manner the 
society of departed spirits with which one’s own soul, which is not yet 
departed, stands associated as a spirit. Naturally; since the soul in 
this world has only sensuous vision and cannot at the same time have 
spiritual vision, one cannot be wholly in this and in the — world 
at the same time. (Heinze, p. 557.) 

This ‘inclination of Kant to Swedenborg at the time of these lec- 
tures (1775-1780), is not so surprising since in his “ Inaugural Disserta- 
tion,” Kant himself clearly distinguished between the two worlds, the 
mundus sensibilis and the mundus intelligibilis, and in this it is prob- , 
able that he was influenced by Swedenborg. 

Kant differs distinctly from Swedenborg in that he does not believe 
in the possibility of the association of any soul which is still bound to 
the body with absent souls; as he also rejects the idea that souls which 
spiritually are already in the other world appear in visible acts in this 


* This reflection of Erdman is evidently an attempt on the part of the mod- 
ern decadent philosophy to adapt Kant's truly splendid conception to the ma- 
terialism of modern thought in explaining away a real life after death and 
—— heaven to a certain state of mind in this world. — F. S. | 
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visible world. If we accept this, then there is no more use of reason 
in this world at all, for then the sige can be made to account for many 
transactions. 

It is of this kind of vision or sicementatinn that Kant speaks in his 
earlier * and his later works. His utterances in the “Critique” leave 
the impression that he has not entirely rid himself of these ideas of the 
Lectures. 

In the “ Paralogism of the Pure Reason ” (p. 330, German edition), he — 
says: “ The idea that the thinking subject could have thought before 
connection with the body, would be thus expressed : ‘ Before the begin- 
ning of the kind of sensation wherein something appears to us in space, 
the same transcendent objects which in our present state appear as 
bodies may have been seen in an entirely different way!’ 

“‘ The idea that the soul also after the body’s death could still think, 
would take this form: ‘If the kind of sensation whereby transcen- 
dental objects and those at present entirely unknown appear as a ma- 
terial world should cease, still all vision would not thereby cease, and 
it would be quite possible that even the same unknown objects should 
continue, although not indeed under the aspect of bodies but still con- 
tinue to be knowable to the thinking subject.’ ” 

It is true he speaks altogether in the critical manner regarding these 
views, insisting that dogmatically nothing can be adduced either for or 
against them. 

[Compare “ Lecture on the Philosophy of Religious Doctrine, " De 
106: Of this immediate vision of the understanding have we as yet no- 
notion: but whether the departed soul, as intelligence, instead of the 
sensuous vision, may not obtain some such vision, wherein, in the Ideas 
of God, he may behold the things in themselves, cannot be denied, 
neither can it be proved.” 

Something similar and reminding one of the Lectures, but still of 
Swedenborg, we find in the section (of the “ Paralogisms of the Pure 
Reason,”) on the description of the Pure Reason in regard to Hypoth- 
esis. There we read (p. 592), that, “one may use as a weapon against 
materialism the argument that the separation from the body is the end 
of our sense knowledge and the beginning of our intellectual knowl- 
edge. The body helps the sensual and animal part but hinders the 
spiritual part of our nature. And against other criticisms of the doc- 
trine of Immortality one may adduce the transcendental hypothesis : — 

“All life is essentially only intellectual and not subject to time 
changes, neither beginning with birth nor ending with death. This 
world’s life is only an appearance, a sensuous image of the pure spir- — 


*« Dreams,” etc., S. 27. 
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itual life, and the whole world of sense only a picture swimming before 
our present knowing faculty like a dream and having no reality in itself. 
For if we should see things and ourselves as they are we would see 
ourselves in a world of spiritual natures with which our entire real 
relation neither began at birth nor ended with the body’s death.” 

One sees here Kant’s strong inclination to these views and how easy 
it is to establish them by his distinguishing of the appearance from 
the thing in itself, and on his acceptance of a world of rational beings 
(mundus intelligibilis) as a kingdom of ends to be thought of as under 
its own ruler and as necessary to the moral conception of the world, 
even if at the time of the “Critique” he is afraid to insist on these 
views dogmatically. 

If we add to this the idea of the corpus mysticum of rational be- 
ings in the sense-world — that it “consists in the free will of these ra- 
tional beings under moral /aws, this being in perfect systematic unity 
with the freedom of themselves and of each other,” * we cannot wonder 
that both in modern and earlier times the “ mystics ” have claimed Kant 
as being of their number, even if we can in no case admit that modern 
spiritism has any claim on him. 

_ Jachmann has reported: Kant as denying totally that his words have 

any mystic sense, or that he is in any way a friend to mysticism. It all 
depends on what is meant by the eystéc. Truly the whole idea of free- 
dom is with Kant a mystic one. Where he differs from mysticism is 
seen from the Lectures (Pélitz, 101), where he says: “If one supposes 
there are thinking beings of whom one can have intellectual vision, that _ 
is mysticism, so Jong as the vision remains only sensual,” 


From Heinze’s “ Observations on the Lectures of 1790- 
gt, on Rational Psychology,” we quote :— 


When Kant says of the virtuous man “he is in heaven,” but cannot 
see himself there and only infers this from reason, the statement resem- 
bles the thought of Swedenborg which Kant communicated in his ear. 
lier lectures, but without clearly designating it as his (Swedenborg’s). 

Now our souls are all as spirits, associated in this union and society, 
even in this world; only here we do not sce ourselves as being in this 
society, because here we have only our sensuous vision; but although 
we do not see ourselves in this society (of spirits), we are nevertheless in 
it. If a man has lived righteously in the world, and his will has been 
well disposed, and he has endeavored to obey the moral law, he is in 


* Compare passages from the “ Ecstatic Journey of a Dreamer through the 
Spiritual World ” in the “ Dreams,” etc. _ 
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this world already in the society of all well-disposed and righteous souls, 
whether they be in India or in Arabia, only he does not see himself to 
be in this society until he is freed from the sensuous vision. In the 
same way the wicked is in the society of the wicked. (p. 577.) 


The following is an extract from the Lectures them- 
selves : — 


Life reveals nothing but appearances; “another world” means noth- 
ing more than “another way of seeing things.” The Dinge an sich 
selést are unknown to us here; whether in another world we shall come 
to know them we do not know. (Beilage III., Heinze, p. 677.)- 


What is very remarkable is the theory last advanced by 
Du Prel, which is noticed by Professor Vaihinger in the 
Kant-Studien, Vol. I1., 1896-97, p. 477, under the heading, 
“Kant and Swedenborg: Dr. Carl du Prel.” Du Prel is 
here said to attribute the spirit-vision described in the letter 
Kant to Fraiilein von Knobloch, to a, Clate- 
voyance brought about by Mono-ideism ”’ 


This appears to Du Prel as the most probable explanation, and not 
_ the intromission of Swedenborg into the spiritual world, which to Kant 
seemed even more plausible because it corroborated his own philosophic 
views regarding the double nature of man. 


It is strange to find the discussion of the German meta- 
physicians resulting in the bringing forward of Kant as a 
witness to the rationality of Swedenborg’s claims to spirit 
vision! It might seem almost to be the long-delayed retri- 
_ bution for Kant’s scornful treatment of them in the “ Dreams 

of a Spirit-Seer, illustrated by those of Metaphysics.” 

The thorough and sympathetic student of Swedenborg, 
not to say the New-Churchman, for I am here discussing 
the subject from a purely philosophical standpoint, will, I 
am sure, find himself in very hearty agreement with the 
conservative position taken by Professor Vaihinger, in his 
estimate of Kant’s relation to Swedenborg. Especially he 
will appreciate that discrimination made between the ra- 
tional acceptance of philosophic principles regarding the 
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existence of two worlds, and the sensuous evidence which 
is supposed to be afforded in the practices of the magic of 
spiritism, practices which Swedenborg not only condemns as 
mischievous and of no essential value, but which from his 


own system as from no other can be stripped of their pre- 


tended importance, and shown in their true psychologic 
and moral value. 

It is never as a “ wonder worker,” never as a “spiritual 
medium,” that Swedenborg calls attention to his doctrine of 
the two worlds. Wecan conceive of him indeed as having 
the same kind of inward aversion that Kant himself felt to 
all that sort of sensuous evidence of the supernatural. The 
“materialization of spirit’ was to him a revolting notion, 


_ because it was in direct conflict with his supreme metaphys- 


ical doctrine of the “discrete degree” between the material 
and the spiritual world. His own intromission into the spir- 
itual world was strictly in keeping with this doctrine, con- 
sisting only in the beholding his environment with a different 


vision ; but even this vision he nowhere appeals to as final 


evidence of anything over against the conclusions of reason 
and the clear testimony of the holy Scriptures. 

Robert Hoar in his “ Essay on an Unexplained Influence 
in Kant’s Philosophy ” (Phzlosophische-Monatschrift, XXIX., 


1893), remarks that, — 


The prevailing opinion regarding the genesis of the critical philos- 


ophy, must, after glancing through these Pdélitz Lectures of Kant’s on 


Psychology, become entirely changed. As matter of fact the prevailing 
opinion about Kant, as it is represented by Kuno Fischer and his 
school, is in nowise correct in this matter. In Kant the critic, people 
have overlooked Kant’s positive tendency which now may be more 
readily detected even in his critical writings, since the edition of the 
Lectures by Heinze have sharpened the vision for detecting it. 


Professor Vaihinger, in reviewing Du Prel’s work further 
says, in Archiv fur Geschicte der Philosophie, 1 bcs » Pp. 
721, 723 :— | 

What cannot be denied onl what constantly strikes the more careful 
reader of Kant in the ante-critical period, is that he gladly entertained 
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Swedenborg’s ideas. As Reihl has truly replied to Kuno Fischer, the 
Tratime of 1766, “are not mere persiflage and pure ridicule, but ei 
humoristiches mit Ernst versetzstes Lachen: a humorous laugh car- 
rying a serious meaning.” 

Even in the “ Dissertation of 1770,” Sect. 22, Kant discourses on the 
thought that the spatial connection of appearances are the phenomena 
of the Omnipresence of God [a passage identified above with a state- 
ment in Swedenborg’s “ Arcana”]}. Even in the time of the wider de- 
velopment of his “ Critique,” Kant was disporting with the idea of a 
“ mystical world,” as is shown in the Pélitz Lectures, which date from 
about the year 1774. 


Professor Vaihinger further remarks : — 


_. These strictly dogmatic ideas [of the two worlds], Kant has relegated 
to the “Ideas of the Practical Reason.” The most important reference 
to them is in a little regarded passage in the “ Critique of the Pure Rea- 
son.” (A. 808; B. 836), where he represents the corpus mysticum of ra- 
tional substance [ Verniinftige Wesen] as a “ pure but still practical idea 
of high moral value.” 

In this connection compare Kant’s significant observation with regard 
to the great function committed to the Practical Reason, in his Tran- 


gcendental Doctrine of Method. 


Here after speaking of the limitations of the Pure Rea- 
son in discovering knowledge he says : — | 


At the same time, there must be some source of positive cognitions 
which belong to the domain of pure reason and which become cause of 
error only from our mistaking their true character, while they form the 
goal towards which the reason continually strives. How else can we 
account for the inextinguishable desire in the human mind to find a 
firm footing in some region beyond the limits of the world of experi- 
ence? It hopes to attain to the possession of a knowledge in which it 
has the deepest interest. It enters upon the path of pure speculation; 
but in vain. We have some reason, however, to expect that, in the only 
other way that lies open to it—the path of practical reason— it may 
meet with better success. (Chap. II. p.483; Engl. Ed. “ Critique.”) | 


The whole of Kant’s treatment of the “Canon of Pure 
Reason,” which forms Chapter II. of the “Transcendental 
Doctrine of Methods,” is of the deepest interest in connec- 
tion with this doctrine of the two worlds and the relation of 
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the reason with reference to them. Kant’s real estimate 
of the teleogical argument of the existence of God cannot 
be fully understood until this section of his work is read, 
and it is here, as the critics admit, that the strong and at- 
tractive influence of Swedenborg is manifest. (See “ Cri- 
tique,” Bohn Edition. p. 500.) 

Together with the German critics above cined, President 
Schurman of Cornell University, in the Phzlosophical Review 
for March 1898, also makes note of the inevitable return of 
Kant’s mind to those ideas of the corpus mysticum, and of a 
mundus tntelligibtlis, which he tries in vain in his -work on 
Swedenborg to laugh away. 

Professor Schurman says :— 


The disparity between the reach and the grasp of his thought engen- 
dered in him a bitterness of spirit, the pathos of which is unknown to 
the mere skeptic. Hence the still sad music which he that hath an ear 
may hear beneath the banter and the persiflage of Swedenborg and 
Metaphysics. 

In the “Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” we have the critical part of the 
“ Right Method in Metaphysics.” Here Swedenborg serves as a whip- 
ping post for the metaphysicians whom Kant scourges most unmerci- 
fully. Knowledge of the supra-sensible is put on the same level with 
arts of necromancy. In the one case it isa dream of sense; in the 
other a dream of reason — in both an illusion. (p. 146.) 

But though Kant, in virtue of the divorce between the theoretical and 
practical element of his thought, jibed at the metaphysical proof of 
those dear interests, which his heart was still open to shelter, it required 
some effort to overcome the rationalizing aspirations of early years, and 
_ the struggle occasionally found vent in a bitterness of feeling like the 
hatred of a deserted friend or the despair of a rejected lover. 


It is this spirit of desperation with which we behold Kant 
in the Dialectic, and especially in the discussion of the An- 
tinomies and of the proofs of the existence of God, carry- 
ing out, as he admits, “the problem of science to its widest 
extent.” Hume had said in his parting injunction: “Com- 
mit to the flames any volume of divinity or school of meta- 
' physics ; for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illu- 
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sion.” And yet so late as the year 1763, about the year of 
Kant’s letter to the Fraiilein von Knobloch in which he 
extols the learning and marvellous gifts of Swedenborg, 
Kant says :— 


All kinds of notions must rest upon the inner activity of the mind 
for their foundation. External things may of course contain the con- | 


_ ditions under which they appear in this or that form, but not the power 


actually to bring them forth: The soul’s power of thought is the real 
ground of them all. (Works II., 101.) 


Compare this with Swedenborg in the passage cited above 
from the “ Arcana,” 2557, in the footnote on page 492. 

But, in conclusion, to return to the relation which Kant 
bears to Swedenborg in the positive direction of the recon- 
struction of knowledge. In brief we may say that in his 
“Inaugural Dissertation ” (1770), as well as in “ The Critique 
of the Pure Reason ” (1781), Kant has vindicated the power 
of the mind to know relations, and this by an inherent fac- 
ulty, belonging to the nature of the mind itself derived 
from the one infinite creator and cause of all, and antece- 


dent to all sensuous proofs. This inherent faculty of the 


mind may be called the mind’s form of thinking and per- 


ceiving things, and is described by Kant as consisting of the 


twelve categories of the understanding and of the two 
modes of sensuous experience — time and space. By means 
of the categories, the things perceived by the senses are 
classified into relations and become objects of thought. 

We do not derive time and space from the outer world 
through our senses, but we experience the outer world in 
those fields of space and time which the mind projects from 


itself. We could not experience things moving in space — 


unless we first had the a priori idea of space as a field in- 
which to locate the “here” and “there,” or the points be- 
tween which the motion takes place. _ 

On these motions of time and space as forms of seeing 
things are built pure mathematics and geometry, that is, the 
science of numbers and extended bodies. The reason why 
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these are the exact sciences is because these relations of 
time-and space are things belonging to the mind itself and 
are not dependent on the changeable impressions of the 
senses. If we depended on sensuous evidence only, and 
were certain only of the immediate impression being expe- 
rienced in any given moment, we could never know that in 
all triangular planes the sum of all the angles is equal to 
two right angles, without actually measuring every triangular 
plane that ever has been or ever will be; whereas our cer- 
tainty that this is the case grows out of the forms of think- — 
ing which exist in our own minds, and which, instead of 
coming from experience alone, made experience possible. 
This inherent reality of the knowing power, its separation 
from the things known, its independence of these as to its 
form and ability, is the great discovery that philosophy owes 
to Kant. It is true the understanding remains mere form 
in itself, an instrument that may be used for positive or 
negative results according to the objects submitted to it. 
The lenses through which the mind looks out upon a world 
outside of itself are those two senses of the finite, the no- 
tions of time and space, but these lenses belong to the mind 
and not to the things seen. Time and space are not things 
but they are the forms by which the finite spirit experiences 
things.* What that “outer ” world may be, which, through 
these lenses comes under the mind’s cognition, who shall 
determine? Kant devotes himself to the contemplation of 
the material world as if this only were capable of intro- 
duction through the sensuous intuition into the mind and 
into the forms of its judging and knowing. Of the real 


* In the spiritual world the progressions of life appear to be in time; but 
since state there determines time, time is only an appearance. Time in the 
spiritual world is nothing but the quality of state. Times are not there con- 
stant as in the natural world, but change according to the state of life, having 
relation especially to changes of wisdom. Time there is one with thought 
from affection. (See Swedenborg: “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 70-74.) 

But time and space as fixed or measured by material standards are proper 
to nature, and as such belong only to a limited world, and cannot be applied 
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‘ substance of what we call matter he admitted the senses 


give us no knowledge. But there is nothing in his system 
that would go to prove that these laws of our knowing 
would not be true of our experience of any outer or objec- 
tive world, whether it were of what we call matter or of a 
purely spiritual substance. 

A large part of Kant’s lectures on oltiiens and meta- 
physics is taken up with the rational consideration of the 
nature of a world which he calls supra-mundane and intel- 
ligible in distinction from sensible. His whole treatment 
of such a world reveals a conception in his mind of man as 
a spiritual being clothed in a real spiritual body which, 
nevertheless, is not material, and living in a world of objec- 
tive reality which, nevertheless, is not fixed by the limitations 
of what we call the “inertia” of matter, | | 

In a word, Kant conceived rationally of a world knowable 
to man through his spiritual senses. The very substance, 


the Ding-an-sich which lies within or behind the phenomena 


experienced by the senses in this world, Kant distinctly de- 
nies our ability to know here ; we know, he says, only phe- 
nomena — or things — as they appear to our senses. But if 
the great reality, then, only comes to our knowledge by our 
experience, and this experience is based on our spirit’s pro- 
jecting a world of time and space around itself wherever 
it is, which is certainly Kant’s position, then we are in no 
sense bound to think of a world of» matter as the only pos- 


to infinite being. Time and space belong to nature, just as finiteness or lim- 
itation belong to a created world. For nothing which is proper to nature 
can be predicated of the Divine, and space and time are proper to nature- 
Space in nature is measurable and so is time. Nature derives this measure- 
ment from the apparent revolution and annual motion of the sun of this 
world. But in the spiritual world it is different. (73.) 

Times which are proper to nature in its world are in the spiritual world 
pure states which affear progressive, because angels and spirits are finite ; 
from which it may be seen that in God they are not progressive, because He 
is Infinite, and infinite things in Him are One; and hence it follows that ™ 
Divine in all time is apart from time. (75. ) 
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sible world. The world of spirit appealing to the immortal 
mind through the intuition of the spiritual organism, may 
have all the objectivity and reality to the spirit, which a 
material world can have; for neither the reality nor the 
objectivity lies in the matter as matter, but in the mind’s 
native ability to see things apart from itself and from each 
other and to know their relations. 

The significant contribution which Kant has made to the 
rational basis of faith lies therefore in this: that, while he 
vindicated the reality of knowledge or the power of the mind 
to know, he did not make knowledge dependent on the 
sensation produced by material objects alone. The power 
of knowing like the power of judging lies within; the 
power of reason is within; what comes “ from without” 
must come under the judgment of reason; but this “from 
without ” may be from any sphere of phenomena, physical 
or spiritual. The rationality of a belief in a —— world 
is therefore vindicated. | 

Thus while Kant was furalihiees by his doctrine of the 
subjectivity of time and space, the ability to know, or the 
instrument for knowing a spiritual world, Swedenborg was 
actually bringing such a world into the field of our know- 
ing, by his -truthful relation of things heard and seen by 
him in such a world, through the opening of his spiritual 
senses. Kant gave to our rational reflection the instrument, 
as it were, a beautiful telescope, but lying in a closed case 
with the vision of the stars shut out. Swedenborg lifts it 
to our eyes, and the vast infinitude of the heavens: burSts 
upon our vision. 

It is true that the trend of chlbecanii' since Ka has 
been largely in the employment of his Critique in its nega- 
tive applications, that is, in showing that, as the mind is 
purely a form of thinking and has not in itself the substance 
of knowledge or the power of creating truths, therefore it 
can only reason about the things which come through the 
senses; it-cannot know anything of their immortality or of 
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God since these are not things experienced by the senses 
of the bodies we possess in this world. But it must never 
be forgotten that while Kant thus admits the impossibility 
of the mind’s proving immortality and God from natural 
experience, he asserts at the same time the impossibility of 
man’s disproving these ideas. He merely says these are 
conceptions which do not come within the range of bodily 
sense; we have no authority within the bounds of pure 
reason either to assert or to deny their reality. On the 
other hand our practical reason or moral sense demands 
them. Whether God be or not, we must live and act as if 
He were, or else morality ceases to be. Whether God cre- 


ated the world or not, we must practically presuppose Him 


in order to understand creation. Whether the soul be free 
and immortal or not, we must practically admit these theo- 
ries, or the soul loses its normal incentive or spring of right 
living. | 

Thus if Kant refused to make faith a matter of dogma, 
he equally refused to make the denial of God a rational 
necessity. God, the spiritual world, the soul’s immortality, 
may be, he says; only show them to me! Let them not be 
mere fictions of metaphysics, mere theoretical creations @ 
priori of the mind. 

Swedenborg came to answer this final challenge of the 
reason in its search for God. The vision directed upward 
to the eternal and the supernatural he filled with the splen- 
did realities of a spiritual world. That which the reason 
despaired of giving reality to, in all its ages of philosophi- 
zing, Swedenborg now came to declare “from things heard 
and seen.” Both the demands of Kant’s Critique are here- 
with satisfied. The “ practical” and the “ pure ”’ reason are 
brought into perfect unity. Knowing and believing are not 
antagonistic, but the same faculties of that mind given to 
man by His Maker that he may know not only things per- 
ceived in the earth beneath him but also the things revealed 


_ from the heavens above him. 
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Revelation is possible! As Kant proved that even what 
we call sensuous knowing rests on the. mind’s belief in the 
true testimony of the senses, that is, on the mind’s prior in- 
tuitions of space and time and cause and effect, and so that 
belief is the soul and the validity of our knowing, in the 
same way Swedenborg leads us up to the higher recognition 
that sees God—the Being of infinite love, wisdom, and 
life — as the soul of our soul, the knowing of our knowing ; 


~ because He Himself as the conscious Life and Creator is 


the basis of all necessary relation, of all the unity and of all 
the laws of universal being ; and therefore is the eternal 


Reality which is the ground of all believing. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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THE LORD’S TEMPTATIONS. 


It must be with considerable trepidation that one enters 
upon so sublime a subject as the temptations of our Lord. 
Especially must this be true in the early days of the church, 
when all understanding of her deeper doctrines is neces- 
sarily external and imperfect. Inquiry concerning a subject 
which “ does not fall into the apprehension of any one, not 
even of the angels, except by appearances and representa- 
tives of the regeneration of man” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4273), 
is indeed holy ground, and it can only be as we are able to 


_ put off our shoes from our feet and rise above the things 


of earth that we can hope to learn any truth concerning it. 
It is not with the hope of thowing any light upon the 

nature of the Lord’s temptations from my own rationality or 

researches that I have chosen this subject, but only with the 


wish that I might be able to gather together from the writings 


of Swedenborg some passages calculated to correct misconcep- 
tions, to guard against teaching erroneously that those temp- 
tations were what they were not, and to possibly suggest what 
may be the true direction in which to look for a just conception 
of the processes of glorification of the assumed humanity. 
And in the first place, looking to this end, let us examine 
what these writings mean by temptation. We shall not have 
gone far in our investigations until we discover that the 
word is used in an opposite sense to what we use it when 
we speak of the allurement and desire to do evil as tempta- 
tion. Let us notice first from the “ Arcana” the following 
explanation of what temptations are : — oe 
There are several kinds of temptations which in general may be 
divided into celestial, spiritual, and natural, and these ought never to 
be confounded with each other. Celestial temptations can have no 
place except with those who are principled in love towards the Lord; 


and spiritual only with those who are principled in love towards their 
neighbor. Natural temptations are altogether distinct from these and 
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are not indeed truly temptations, but merely anxieties arising from the 
assault of natural loves in consequence of misfortunes, diseases, or a 
depraved condition of the blood or other fluids of the body. From 
this short account it may in some degree be seen that temptation is an- 
guish and anxiety occasioned by whatever opposes or resists any par- 
ticular kind of love. With those who are in love to the Lord, whatever 
assaults this love produces an inmost torture, which is celestial tempta- 
tion; also with such as are in love toward the neighbor, or charity, 
whatever assaults this love occasions torment of conscience, and this 
is spiritual temptation. With those who are merely natural, what they 
frequently call temptations and the pangs of conscience are not truly 
so, but only anxieties arising from the assault of their loves, as when 
they foresee and are sensible of the loss of honor, the good things of 
the world, reputation, pleasures, bodily life, and the like. (847.) 

Here it is said that temptation “is anguish and anxiety 
occasioned by whatever opposes or resists any particular 
kind of love.” The cupidity or desire to do a wrong act is 
not here called temptation. Even with thosé who are 
merely natural their temptations are their foreseeing “the 
loss of honor, the good things of the world, reputation, 
pleasures, bodily life, and the like.” Much less with the 
spiritual is temptation the suggestion, half received, to lie, 
or steal, or cheat. He who entertains the desire to do such 
evils has not attained to the threshold of a life where spir- 
itual temptations are possible. But with one who is already 
established in “love toward the neighbor, or charity, what- 
ever assaults this love occasions torment of conscience and 
this is spiritual temptation.” How different this is from 
the strong impulse to do some wrong deed which we usually 
call temptation! Celestial temptation is still a discrete de- 
gree above this. Can we then imagine that the temptations 
of Him who was born celestial-spiritual were allurements to 
commit actual sinful deeds of all kinds? 

In further confirmation of this definition of temptations 
are such statements as the following: “At this day there 
are no temptations ” (Arcana Ccelestia, 762). ‘Dead men” 
— meaning the spiritually dead — “cannot endure tempta- 
tion combats” (/bid., 270). “No one has been admitted 
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into spiritual temptation since the Athanasian Creed was 
adopted ” (See True Christian Religion, 597). According 

to the common use of the word we should say that tempta- 
tions are more common and severe when evil prevails, for 

that is the time that men are most borne away by the lust ~ 
of doing all kinds of evils. But, according to the writings, 3 
this is not temptation :— | 


They who do not affirm and acknowledge esi and truth, which are 
faith and charity, cannot come into any temptation-combat, because 
there is nothing inwardly repugnant to what is inwardly evil and false. — 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 3928.) | 

Truth is the first of combat. (/ézd., 1685.) 

No one is tempted except as to what he loves, thus as to truth when 
he loves truth. (/did., 4274-4299.) 

Temptation has place with those who have conscience and is more 
acute where there is perception. (/d7d., 1668.) 

He who is not in the good of faith cannot undergo spiritual tempta- 
tion. (/bid., 4274.) 

As few are acquainted with the nature and circumstances of tempta- 
‘tions it may be expedient in this place to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. Evil spirits never make assault against anything but what a man 
loves, and their assault is violent in proportion to the intensity of the 
love. . . . As soon as they perceive any principle of conscience what- 
soever, they frame to themselves an affection out of the falsities and 
infirmities appertaining to man, and by this affection they overshadow 

_the light of truth and thereby pervert it or cause anxiety and thus occa- 
sion pain and torment. (/ézd., 1820.) 


~ 


In all these places where temptation is treated of, the 
allurement to do a wrong act is never dignified by the name 
of temptation, but temptation is “that which overshadows 
the light of truth or causes anxiety, pain, and torment with 
one who is established in the love of good and truth.” _ 

It would seem scarcely necessary to add further quota- 
tions to show that the temptations of the regenerating are 
not their allurement to commit evil. Yet let us notice one 
or two more. Preceding the explanation of the twenty-first . 
chapter of Exodus there are given eleven short paragraphs 
concerning temptations. Among the things there said are 
the following: — 
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Temptations are spiritual combats pertaining to man. . . . Inasmuch 
as combat is waged by the truths of faith which are from the Word, 
therefore man is not admitted into combat until he is in the knowledges 
of truth and good and has thence gained some spiritual life. . . . Inas- 
much as faith is rare at this day, for the church is now at its end, there- 
fore few at this day undergo any spiritual temptations. Hence it is 
that it is scarcely known what they are and to what they conduce. 
(Jbid., 8959-8965.) 

Again : — 

Inasmuch as there are few at this day who undergo spiritual tempta- 
tions, and hence it is unknown how the case is with temptations, it is 
allowed to say something further on the subject. There are spiritual 
temptations and there are natural temptations; spiritual temptations 
are of the internal man, but natural are of the external man. Spiritual 
temptations sometimes exist without natural temptations, sometimes 
with them. Natural temptations are when a man suffers as to the 
body, as to honors, as to wealth, in a word, as to natural life, as is the 
case in diseases, misfortunes, persecutions, punishments not grounded 
in justice, and the like; the anxieties which exist on such occasions are 
what are meant by natural temptations; but these temptations do not 
at all affect his spiritual life, neither can they be called temptations, but 
 griefs; for they exist from the hurt of the natural life which is of self- 
love and the love of the world. The wicked are sometimes the subjects 
of these griefs, who grieve and are tormented the more in proportion as 
they love themselves and the world more and thus derive life thence. 
But spiritual temptations are of the internal man and assault his spir- 
itual life; the anxieties on such occasions are not on account of any 
loss of natural life, but on account of the loss of faith and charity and 
consequently of salvation. These temptations are frequently induced 
by natural temptations, for when man is in these latter, namely, in dis- 
ease, grief, the loss of wealth or of honor, and the like, if at such times 
a thought occurs concerning the Lord’s aid, concerning His providence, 
concerning the state of the evil, that they glory and exult when the good 
suffer and undergo various griefs and various losses, in such case spir- 
-itual temptation is conjoined to natural temptation. Such was the last 
temptation of the Lord in Gethsemane and when He suffered the cross 
_which was the most severe of all. From these considerations it is evi- 
dent what natural temptation is and what spiritual. There is also a 
third kind, namely, melancholy anxiety, which has its ground for the 
most part in an infirm state of the body or of the mind. In that anx- 
iety it is possible that there may be something of spiritual temptation 
and there may Be nothing. (/ééd., 8164.) | 
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Let us notice again the words describing how spiritual 
temptations may be induced by natural: “When man is in 
these latter, namely, in disease, grief, the loss of wealth or 
of honor, and the like, if at such times a thought occurs 
concerning the Lord’s aid, concerning His providence, con- 
cerning the state of the evil, that they glory and exult when 
the good suffer and undergo various griefs and various 
losses, in such case spiritual temptation is conjoined to 
natural temptation.” 

‘Here there is no suggestion of the possibility of spiritual 
temptation being induced by an incitation and inclination to 
do a wrong deed. It surely cannot be by accident that all 
mention of such allurement, which we have usually thought 
of as the only temptations, are so persistently omitted. 
Page after page is given in the writings to explain what 
temptations are, and yet all mention of allurement to com- 
mit evil deed as being temptation is wanting. Moreover, 
we have in the “ Arcana,” 4299, the almost startling state- 
ment that, — 

If the presence of the Lord is nearer than is suitable to the degree — 
of the affection of good or truth in which man is principled, man comes | 
into a The reason is because the evils and falses which are 
with man . . . cannot endure a nearer presence. 

In this connection we see new meaning in the oilers : 
“And immediately the Spirit driveth Him into the wilder- 
ness’ to be tempted of the devil. 

The first lesson to be learned from these statements 
would seem to be that we ought to think less of allurement 
to evil deed as being vitally connected with spiritual life. It 
has to do largely with a plane entirely below the level of 
spirituality. It is necessary in an unbroken forest to clear 
away the trees if we would raise corn; but cutting down 
trees and burning brush would hardly be considered any 
part of the cultivation of the crop. Even so refusing to 
lie and steal and commit adultery are pre-requisites of spir- 
itual life, but are not any part of the growth of that life. 
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It must also be remembered that man does not become 
good even by regeneration. As to his selfhood he is always 
and only evil. It is only as the Lord withholds him from 
himself that man is able to love what is good. : 

All in heaven are withheld from their proprium and in proportion as 


they are withheld from it by the Lord they are in love and wisdom ; 
and in proportion as they are not withheld they are in the we of self. 
(Heaven and Hell, 158.) 

Even with the most celestial angels the proprium is nothing but evil 


and falsity. (Arcana Ceelestia, 633.) 
Man regarded in his proprium is nothing but a beast. (Zbid., 714.) 


This was not at all the case with the Lord ; His proprium 
instead of being evil and false, or the love of self, was the 
_ love of saving the human race. For we read: — 

His proprium from conception was that which He had from Jehovah, 
and was Jehovah Himself. (/6¢d., 4735.) 

Must not this make great difference in the form which 
temptations would take with the Lord and with man? Man 
regarded in himself is nothing but evil; he continually tends: 
towards hell, and yet his temptations, as the writings use 
the word, are assaults made against the love which is given 
to him and in which he is held by the Lord, his love of the 
_ good and the true. But the Lord instead of being born 
into the love of evil and falsity was born into the love which 
is Jehovah Himself, and evil and falsity were only adjoined 
to Him. How then could His temptations be the desire to 
possess or rule over the kingdoms of the world unlawfully, 
or to commit any actual sin? His love was the love of 
men, not the love of self. His temptations were never 
inclinations to favor Himself at the expense of those He 
came to save. Such inclination would be impossible to 
Him because directly contrary to His ruling love. Such 
allurements are possible to us because they are our veriest 
life’s love so far as our natural man is concerned. 

His temptations must have been such doubts, perplexities, 
anxieties, as were induced by evil spirits concerning the pos- 
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sibility of so purifying the assumed human nature as to 
bring the Divine to bear upon men through it with sufficient 
power to make it possible for all to be saved. As man in 
spiritual temptation despairs of ever being able to rise above 
his hereditary and acquired life that he may receive from 
the Lord a new life, so the Lord at such times despaired of 

ever being able to make the Human a fit medium of salva-_ 
tion that all and each one, who, by any possibility, might in — 
freedom be led to good, could be so led by and through the 
glorified Human. Looking out on the utterly devastated 
world when there was among men not even any natural 
good from a spiritual origin (Isa. lix. 16), the assumed hu- 
manity seemed too weak to be adequate. It seemed impos- 
sible to make it so. There was also at such times anxiety 
lest, even when His work in the human had been accom- 
plished, men would not accept it. This is, in the internal . 
sense, indicated by Isaac’s words to his father: “ Behold the 
fire and the wood but where is the lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing?” (GEN. xxii. 7.) © 

But let us, before going further with our ‘subject, consider 
some additional proofs that what may be called the innate 
disposition or proprium of the Lord was as wholly different 
from man’s as has been claimed. 

In explanation of the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis, _ 
which gives the generations of Esau, we are taught that 
Esau denotes the Lord’s divine natural good, and his gen- 
erations derivations from that good ; “ Himself is Edom sig- 
nifies the Lord’s Divine Human as to the natural and cor- 
poreal.” (Arcana Coelestia, 4640.) 

Now if it be remembered that the Divine Human had no 
‘natural ” or “corporeal ” excepting what was taken through 
the Virgin by birth, it will be seen what is involved in the 
statement that the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis was writ- 
ten to describe the derivations from divine natural good in 
His natural and corporeal. His divine soul must in the 
nature of things greatly modify the assumed Human even 
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to its outmosts in weaving it into a body for Itself. It must 
and we are here taught that it did, open ways for the flow 
of divine life-currents to the most external part of the hu- 
man, even to the senses and the fleshy body. Not only did 
His body in general have a divine soul, but derivatively the 
inmost of every affection of His natural will, the inmost of 
every faculty and sensory of His natura] mind, and even 
of the minute vessels of His physical body was divine. In- 
mostly in every sense, perception and feeling was the Di- 
vine Itself. And in further elucidation and emphasis of 
this point it is said in giving the internal sense of this 
chapter:— 
It is moreover to be noted that not one amongst men is born into any 
good, but every one into evil; into interior evil from the father and into 
exterior evil from the mother, for evil is hereditary to every one: but 
the Lord alone was born into good and into Divine good itself so far 
as from the Father. This Divine good in which the Lord was born is 
the subject here treated of; its derivations are what were in the Lord’s 
Human when He made it Divine and through which He glorified it. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 4644.) 
Further concerning the modification of the human before 
birth by the fact of its being conceived of God Himself and 
thus formed by the activities of a divine soul, we read :— 
That the inmost principle of life which is from the father is contin- 
ually flowing in and operating upon the external which is from the 
mother and endeavoring to make this like to itself even in the womb, 
may be manifest from sons in that they are born to the natural inclina- 
tions of the father, and in some cases grandsons and great-grandsons to 
the natural inclinations of the grandfather and great-grandfather; the 
ground and reason of this is because the soul, which is from the father, 
continually wills to make the external which is from the mother, like to 
itself and an image of itself. Since this is the case with man, it may 
be manifest that it was especially the case with the Lord. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 6716.) 
Also to the same purport is “ True Christian Religion,” 
103. 
Again : — 
His rational was conceived and born as it is in an ordinary man with 
this difference, that the Divinity or Jehovah was intimately present in 
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all things even to the most particular belonging to Him; consequently 
there was in Him the life of love towards the whole race of mankind, 
for whom and whose salvation He fought in all His temptations. (Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 1902.) 

The Lord as to the Divine Human from eternity was truth itself, and 
the same after that He was born into the world. (/did., 2803.) 

He alone was born a spiritual-celestial man, but all others natural. 


4594.) 

How then can He, when born into a state which man can 
scarcely be said to reach after considerable progress in re- 
generation, and when even His corporeal was greatly modi- 
fied by the fact of His soul being divine and beginning from 
conception to bring the body into. a likeness of itself, how 
can He be thought to have been tempted to do what was 
impure or dishonest? Manifestly such thought is not true 
to revelation, and if not true to revelation it is equally man- 
ifest that it is hurtful to spiritual life. If our thought of 
the Lord’s temptations and of His conquests is an unworthy 
one, we shall have a correspondingly unworthy ideal of what 
our own temptations and victories should be. So long as 
we think that the Lord suffered just such allurements as 
man does, we shall derive from Him only human strength 
to meet our own foes. And this cannot suffice for any 
spiritual conflict and conquest. Only when we have learned 
that as Gad He met and conquered the hells, can we receive 
from Him divine power to triumph over our own evils. 

In realizing our utter helplessness we shall desire, not a 
frail and finite elder brother who can sympathize with us, 
but a Hero Who as God met and utterly discomfited our 
foes and Who only waits our permission to put them to 
rout as completely within us as He did in His own Human- 
ity. There lurks within the desire for a Saviour Who felt 
all our cupidities for evil, the idea of self merit. He, not- 
withstanding these strong passions, was always good and 
brave; let us be like Him. When yet our whole strength 
is in knowing our entire helplessness — that we cannot be 
like Him, nor is it intended we should be—that we may 
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let Him fight our battles for us. But what a spur and _in- 
centive to purity of heart and mind are to be found in the 
belief that even of the Lord in His Human it could be 
said, “ Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil.” (HaB. 
i. 13.) 

And what strength we may gain from knowing that in 
all His temptations, from infancy to death on the cross, 
dire though they were beyond our powcr to understand, He 
fought from pure unsullied divine love of men; that there 
was never any possibility that He might yield to unworthy 
desire for personal benefit or to any form of evil passion. 

Does such a conception of His temptations seem to make | 
them unreal? Does it seem a contradiction in terms to say 
that He suffered the direst temptations, and then say that 
He never felt in Himself as His own any inclination to do 
a dishonest, impure, or unworthy deed? 

Even though there should be this appearance it is far 
better so than to believe and teach what is untrue about His 
temptations because we cannot yet fathom the truth. We 
have the repeated statement that His temptations were for 
intensity such as man never suffered. And we have the 
equally plain teaching that they were not such allurements 
as our unregenerated natural man feels, to seize power or 
wealth or to do any thing unjust or wrong. And we are 
taught that He always triumphed in temptation, and con- 
stantly, through successive steps, brought down the very 
divine power and even the divine substance to the plane of 
human life, that forever He might directly from Himself 
meet in us our foes with omnipotent power to conquer them. 
And is not this sufficient for the encouragement and help 
of every sinner? And as the church reaches more ad- 
vanced stages of development so that clear knowledge of 
what spiritual temptations are will be useful, doubtless it 
will then be seen how there can be temptation-combats with- 
out inclination toward evil-doing, whose severity yet a hun- 
dred-fold exceeds the anxiety involved in determining not 
- to do a longed-for sin. | 
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And yet perhaps we may gain some faint conception of 
the nature of the Lord’s temptations from a view of the 
varying states of temptation with a regenerating man. A 
young man may feel a desire to put his hand in his employ- 
er’s money drawer and take what does not belong to him. 
But he says to himself, “Thou shalt not steal,” and from 
a principle of obedience to the truth he refuses to commit 
this sin. But this is not a spiritual temptation, this is not 
regeneration, it is only reformation. This same young man 
grows in years and in grace, and all through life he meets 
allurements to wrong doing by some command of the Mas- 
ter. And in his old age, when he is nearing the completion 
of the circle of his life, he will again be tempted to break 
the command, “Thou shalt not steal,” but the temptation 
will not be in the same form it took fifty years before. The 
whole habit of his life prevents that. His unalterable love 
of what is just, confirmed by years of self-denial, of the 
softening of evil and the continued triumph of good, makes 
it impossible for him to think for a moment of robbing his 
fellowman. But he may feel himself infested by the sug- 
gestion that he deserves great credit for the uprightness of 
his life, and he says to himself as he had in the beginning 
of religious life, «‘ Thou shalt not steal; there is none good 
but the one God.” And in eradicating from his heart the 
desire to claim for himself what is the Lord’s, he is for the 
first time really meeting and conquering the temptation to 
take what does not belong to him. The very root and basis 
of that temptation is now first cast out. When he was capa- 
ble, as in youth, of desiring to steal, he did not in his re- 
fusal to do wrong conquer the evil. It was only weakened 
and somewhat broken. With him, being born in evil, this 
was a necessary preparation for regeneration, just as clearing 
the ground is necessary, before grain can be sown and culti- 
vated. But the Lord was not born with a love of evil. He 
began at the point man reaches in advanced age when he is 
confirmed in love of good, and his evils are softened and 
broken. 
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Or, again, in his youth man may compel himself to obey 
the command, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” But in 
his old age when, after a lifetime of shunning sins against 
God, the inclination to look upon another’s wife to lust after 
her could not be entertained, yet there may be an infusion 
or influx from hell of impure suggestions that, so far from 
being the man’s own, will strike horror to his very soul. 
They are not of the heavenly life’s love given him by the 
Lord but directly opposite. His new life’s love is of pure 
chaste marriage, and it is because he does not wish to’ have _ 
evil thoughts, much less to do evil deeds, that this influx 
from hell produces spiritual temptation. He feels pain, anx- 
iety, torment, because his ruling love is attacked and ob- 
scured, and his suffering is a thousand-fold more intense 
than when years before he debated whether he should yield 
and do the sin he longed to do, or should be loyal to the 
truth. And triumphing over the evil spirits who are assault- 
ing him, he accomplishes what was not done when there was 
any desire to do the wrong. The very foothold of the devils 
is cast out and he has in this temptation overcome the sin 
forbidden by the sixth commandment from its firsts to its 
lasts. Meeting it in this higher form he has conquered the 
possibility of bodily sin. He has met and overcome, and 


‘consequently purified himself from this sin, not merely in | 


the spiritual mind, but also at the same time has purified the 
plane of the senses. But so long as it was met only on the 
sensual plane, it was not uprooted. The sway of truth may 
have been established ; but the Lord could hold him in obe- 
dience only by keeping his sensuals quiescent. 

Being born celestial-spiritual, and having a. ruling love 
which was divine, the Lord began life in some respects at a 
stage that man reaches only after he is thoroughly confirmed 
in the regenerate life. In other respects He was at birth 
infinitely beyond what man can hope to attain. He met 
temptations in the form in which the mature regenerating 


man meets them, and not in the form in which it is neces- 
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sary to restrain one’s self from doing open sin. And meet- 
ing them so He met and conquered evils, not only in their 
heights, but also in their depths. He purified not only the 
various planes of His mind, but at the same time purified 
the very body, casting out all forms and substances which 
could receive such infestations or suggestions. 

It was not His own, but “our iniquities,” that He bore. He 
felt them in His Human as ours, not as His. It was for 
“our transgressions ” that He was wounded. From that 
divine love of saving men which was His very life He > 
fought in His Humanity, not His own but our battles, that 
men might be forever free to serve Him without fear in 
holiness and righteousness. , 
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THE GLORIFICATION OF THE LORD: AS ILLUS. 
TRATED IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
PATRIARCHS. 


IN preparing a paper on the Stages of Regeneration as 
Illustrated in the History of the Patriarchs,* a purpose was 
conceived to follow it with a study of the glorification of 
the Lord’s human, as represented in the same history. 

I. In taking up this study, some preliminary doctrinal 
statements are necessary. While the Lord’s glorification of 
the human He assumed, is at once the pattern and the means 
of man’s regeneration, there are important differences. The 
human was born as another man and grew as another; but 
unlike any other it was immediately begotten of Jehovah 
_ without the mediumship of a human father, and also “was 
born a spiritual-celestial man, but all others natural only, 
with the faculty or power that by regeneration from the 
Lord they may be made either celestial or spiritual” (Ar- 
_ cana Ceelestia, 4594). We need first to know what is in- 
volved in these two facts that the Lord’s human, unlike any 
man, was divine from conception, and was born spiritual- 
celestial. 

1. Think first of the Lord from eternity, and of the 
divine human before the incarnation. When we think of 
the Lord as God, there is a certain necessity to think of 
Him as “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” There- 
fore the divine itself is first represented as above all thought 
and incomprehensible to the angels; yet as containing in 
Himself all the degrees in the universe and in man, as well 
before creation as afterwards. What is in the divine itself, 
proceeds from Him in creating the universe and man. It 
is the divine proceeding from Him, that is the divine 
human from eternity. It is this which is meant by the 
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Word in the beginning with God; it is the divine truth 
with the divine good in it, proceeding from God and exist- 
ing above the heavens, forming the heavens, and then flow- 
ing into and through them. The Lord had all the degrees 
of man before His nativity, as well as after His nativity ; 
and by this He could create men, and regenerate and make 
angels of them, and relate and form the angels into the 
Grand Man of heaven. The divine human proceeding from 
the Lord into heaven and constituting it, or what is the 
same thing, the “Word in whom was life,” or the divine 


_ truth with divine good in it, was necessarily veiled with 


angelic qualitics in the heavens. As it proceeded from God 
into them, it was divine human ; but as it took form in the 
heavens, as humanized in the angels and passing through 
them to men, it is called the “human divine.” The divine 
human in union with the divine Esse above the heavens had 
‘the glory with the Father before the world was,” but in 
its influx into and through heaven both the glory and the 


‘power were limited by angelic reception and veiled with 


angelic imperfections ; and it was only after He had taken © 
to Himself “ His own human” and glorified it and separ- 

ated it from these limitations, that it had in all its degrees 
the “glory with the Father,” even as from the beginning © 
above the heavens. Thus though the Lord had all the de-— 
grees of the human before the incarnation, its power was — 


exerted through the heavens; and when He manifested 


Himself, it was in the person of an angel filled with His 
human. Having all degrees in Himself, He was able to 
operate His divine order through heaven even to men in 
the world, so long as there was a church on earth as the 
base of heaven and fulcrum of this power. When that 
failed, He assumed His own human as it was with the 
angels, and also the natural degree which He had “in po- 
tency,” in order that the merely human might be expelled 
from the “human divine,’ not only as profaned by evil 
spirits, but as limited and weakened in the whole angelic 
heaven. | 
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The Lord had no need to be born into the world in order 
_to become man, but it was necessary in order that He might 
‘become an infirm man, and by temptations, and victories in 
them, order the heavens and ‘subjugate the hells, and exert 
divine human virtue immediately with men even in the 
world. The human He had from eternity, and all the virtue 
of it “in potency,” that is, in the ability to exert it; but 
the only orderly way to put it forth, was in that way which 
would save and not destroy. Thus the Lord was born into 
the world that He might assume “ His own human,” or all 
that was His own in angels and in men, and at the same 
time take what was not His own, but of their imperfect and 
perverted reception. Therefore “ His visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men” (Isa. lii. 14). The visage or face predicated here of 
Jehovah is the divine human, and the divine in heaven, 
as love, mercy, and peace ; the beauty of which was marred 
and its sweet influences limited even by angelic natures. 

2. When it is said, therefore, “‘that the Lord assumed His 
human by birth of the Virgin Mary,” it is to be understood 
that He assumed all the degrees of a man, with this dis- 
tinction only, that the body was from her and the mental 
degrees through her.* The human degrees in successive 
order are represented thus :— 


The Inmost or Soul>The Divine Itself. 


; 2 Celestial 
Th Seta {St he Her 
Natural 
Rational 
Led mage Scientific World of Spirits. 
ensual 


The Natural Body. 
The inmost, or soul proper, in man is that degree in-which © 
divine life enters, and is above the consciousness of any 
angel. It is, therefore, above the heavens. Here the di- 
vine human from eternity had “the glory with the Father 


* For confirmation of the doctrinal statements in this article, consult pas- 
_ sages and references in Dr. Burnham’s “ Discrete Degrees” on the subject. 
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before the world was.” As Jehovah drew near and the 
power of the highest moved for the overshadowing of 
heaven and the virgin, the divine Esse filled this degree, 
which is meant by the soul of Jesus Christ. The word 
soul, it is to be observed, has a varying meaning according 
to the thing spoken of. When man’s body in the world is 
the point of observation, then all within it which lives after 
death is called the soul; when the natural mind is the sub- 
_ ject, the spiritual or heavenly mind may be called the soul ; 
when the heavenly or highest conscious mind is the subject, 
then the inmost is the soul. And this is meant when the 
‘divine is said to be in the human “as the soul ;”’ or Jehovah, 
“as the soul” in the Lord; this, and never anything but 
this, in the writings of the church, so far as I have learned. 
The inmost, or soul proper, in the Lord was the divine Esse ; 
and this is what is called in Him the essential divine, or the 
divine itself. The divine human, or the assumed and glori- 
fied human, included all the degrees below the inmost. The 
assumption was of the order of the proceeding of the Word, 
“through the angelic heaven and thus through the world of 
spirits, till it reaches man, before whom it presents itself 
in such form as the Word has in its letter.” The divine 
Esse in all its creating and begetting virtue overshadows 
the heavens and takes their humanity in an internal or spir- 
itual mind begotten of them and infilled with all forms of 
good and truth as received by the angels and conceived in 
them ; thence into the world of spirits, taking an external 
or natural mind thence; and clothing the whole human form 
with a body in the virgin. Note again that in this assump- 
tion the Lord took not only His own divine as it flowed in 
with angels and spirits, but an organic spiritual mind com- 
posed of the created substances and infilled with the aggre- 
gate virtues and powers of the heavens, to which adhered 
- whatever of impurity belonged to the proprium of the an- 
gels ; and this was clothed with a natural mind taken from 
the world of spirits and the disorderly forms that prevailed 
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there ; and these mental forms were not less organic and 
real than the body derived from the mother. 

3. If now we ask “ How?” we must be reminded that 
the “how” of every divine work is hid with God. It is not 
within the reach of finite mind. We may understand What 
in good measure, but very little of the How. What is told 


us and represented for us we can see, namely, that the Lord. 


alone could have assumed His human, and that He could : 
alone do it by means of a virgin without the intervention 
of any human father. And it may not be presumptuous to 
offer a suggestion as to the virgin’s part as a means to this 


divine end... 


When we remember that the Lord operates ised Himself 
in first principles and at the same time from Himself in 
ultimates, to create, form, reform, and order intermediates, 
it will be suggested that without a virgin conceiving from 
Himself, the internal human degrees could not have been 
taken from the heavens and the world of spirits as a distinct 
personal organism, as that “holy thing” called the “ Son 
of God ;” and to conceive this notion we have only to re- 
flect that as the virgin represents the church, and the 
church makes one with heaven, therefore as the power of 
the Highest overshadowed the heavens from within and the 


angel saluted the virgin, they together, the heavens and the 


virgin made one. 

We know the heavens were expectant. The celestial 
knew that they had the sceptre only ‘till Shiloh come;” 
and the spiritual were only saved and held in faith that He 
would come. As the fulness of time approached and the 
power of the highest pressed upon them, their hearts grew 
full with the prayer that He would come, as the bride awaits 


her husband. 


We know that the “remnant” on earth were waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and we think of the virgin dwell- 


‘ing upon the prophecies, and looking up to heaven with 


prayer that perhaps even she might be the mother of the 
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Messiah. At the angelic salutation the heavens and the 
virgin responded together. Then all heaven, thrilled with © 
the divine touch, from rank to rank, from the highest down- 
ward, from the virgin upward, and the whole human world > 
moved from these centres, yielded to the divinely begetting 
embrace. | | 

4. We may now perceive, with these doctrinal facts in 
mind, wherein His human at birth was like that of another 
man and wherein it was unlike. 3 

(1) As with man, so with the Lord, there was a supreme 
or inmost degree above the highest plane of His human. 
This degree, which is above human consciousness, and is the 
soul proper, is in man a created form recipient of life from 
the Lord; but in the Lord it was life itself, Jehovah, the 
Father. 

(2) As with man there is an internal mind in three de- 
grees, and an external mind answering to it, so with the 


' Lord there was an internal mind which He assumed from 


the heavens, and an external mind which He assumed from 
the world of spirits. These with infants are merely the 
rudiments of the spiritual and the natural minds; but with 
the Lord the spiritual mind included the good and truth of 
the whole angelic heaven, and was thus at birth developed 
and wholly unlike that of common infants. 

(3) In common infants the natural mind is in a mansty 
rudimentary state and tainted with hereditary evil from the 
father. But with the Lord there was no evil from the 
father, but instead the rudiments of the divine which had 
operated through heaven and with spirits and ruled the 
divine order among them. And together with this there 
was the organic form of the natural mind tainted with evils 
from the great mass of spirits in the world of spirits at the 
time of the assumption, and stored with their — and 
apparent goods and truths. 

(4) The natural body of the Lord’s human, derived from 
the virgin, while like the body of another infant, was yet as 
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to its paternal bias and as to its state as affected by the 
contents of His spiritual and natural minds, quite different 
from another. And it may be considered in this connection, 
since the hereditary which the mother gives to her child is 
always affected by the degree and quality of the father’s 
impress upon her soul, that the virgin overshadowed of the 
highest, filled with the Holy Ghost, and magnifying her 
Lord while she carried the “holy thing” to be born of her, 
must have been instrumental to the bringing forth of an — 
infant form which veiled without wholly concealing the di- 
vine flowing forth from within. 

II. If we turn now to consider the order in which the 
mind grows from birth through infancy and childhood, we 
shall be able to see with a measure of clearness what. devout 
feeling has always perceived, that the Lord’s human, though 
“born as another man and growing as another,” was yet 
wholly unique in its states and experiences. Let us remem- 
ber that the Lord’s work with every man begins at once in 
the inmosts and the outmosts, and progresses simultaneously 
from within and from without, or from above and from 
below. 

When the child is born, divine life from the inmost, flow- 
ing in almost unimpeded with its sphere of celestial love 
and innocence, gives to the infant body that sweetness, soft- 
ness, and sphere of holiness which affects us so powerfully. 
With the first touch of the hand, the first embrace of the 
mother’s arms, the first sweet rest of her bosom and delight 
of taste, the divine miracle of mental formation and growth 
begins. The divine life in the inmost and its immediate — 
influx into the body, gives the instinct to nestle, to rest, and 
draw the mother’s life. And that same life flowing into 
and through her, while celestial angels attend with a sphere 
of innocence and peace, meets the other with her embrace 
and touch in the sensories of the infant body; and as the 
currents meet, so to say, the child is affected with a name- 
less delight and pleasantness. These affections are stored 
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in the “sensual” degree of the external mind, and consti- 
tute its “ states,” growing richer and fuller as its experience 
is repeated and varied. At the same time angels from the 
celestial heavens attend, and as the infant is affected with 
these delights, the angels experience corresponding heavenly 
delights, and impress their affections of heavenly good upon 
the “celestial” degree of the internal mind. So through- 
out the gradual unfolding of the powers of sense and the 


implanting of affections of delight in the images they re- 


ceive, say for the first five years, the angels are implanting 
“celestial remains” in the highest degree of the internal 
mind. The growth from infancy to childhood, when the 
mind begins to “want to know”’ is not a growth from less 
to more knowledge, but a turning of a new leaf of the mind, | 
an ascent to a new plane, caused by the presence of spiritual - 
angels and their insinuation of the love of knowing. The 
knowledges acquired are stored in the “scientific” degree 
of the natural mind, and the corresponding affections and 


‘perceptions of the angels are stored as the rudiments of 


spiritual charity and faith in the internal mind. Thus the 
natural or external mind is opened and formed according to 
degrees from below upward; and the spiritual or internal 
mind is stored with remains from above downward. Notice, 
then, that growth begins simultaneously in the lowest of the 
external and highest of the internal minds; and that angels 
“ascend and descend” on this mental ladder, opening the 
faculties from without and storing remains from within. 
Now of the Lord, starting with the truth that “He grew 
as another,” but remembering that his spiritual or internal 
mind was assumed from the heavens, and actually stored 
with the complex of angelic good and truth constituent of 
the heavens, we shall be prepared to understand something 
of the wonderful things declared of Him in the internal 
sense of Genesis as opened in the writings of the church, 
and we shall be able to intelligently adore, not only the 
mercy which condescended to our low estate, but the 
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majesty which wrought for us from the beginning, and is 
able to work his will in us. And if others have felt as I 
have sometimes, that in our sentimental thought of the 


_Lord’s having passed through all of our experiences we 


come perilously near making Him a man like ourselves, 
they will rejoice to see how fit was the “child born and son 
given” to be called “hero” and “prince” at every step! 
‘The Lord alone was born a spiritual-celestial man, but all 
others natural only, with the faculty or power that by regen- 
eration from the Lord they may be made either celestial or 
spiritual” (Arcana Coelestia, 4594). That is, He took His 
own divine as it was with the angels, and thus the good and 
truth of the angelic heavens. The activity of the senses 


and opening of the organical vessels of the natural mind 


with all infants avails for the unconscious storing of celestial 


“remains” in the internal mind. But with the Lord these 


same sensuous experiences availed to open the conscious © 
good and truth of the “human divine.” What the angels 


about an infant perceive in its affections of delight and the 


corresponding affections of good and truth awakened in 
them, the infant Jesus perceived consciously in his internal 
mind. Yea, to put it still more emphatically, having in his 


_ internal mind at birth the celestial and spiritual kingdom as 


in heaven at the time, his spiritual mind was possessed of 
more and purer angelic good and truth than any angel, or 
than all; because vivified and potentialized by His soul, 
the infinite and eternal Father within. And this good and 
truth was awakened into conscious activity by the move- 
ments of sensation which served to open the organical ves- 
sels of the answering degrees of the natural mind. | 

III. Now let us turn to the story of the Patriarchs and 
see in merest outline the application of the spiritual sense 
to the life-experience of the Lord, commencing from his 
state in infancy and childhood.* 

* For fuller study consult Rich’s “ Notes on a Recently Revised Contro- 


versy,” and the Analysis of the er of the ciate: in his “ In- 
dex to the Arcana.” 
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Abram is to leave his country and kindred, and go to 
a land which Jehovah will show him (GEN. xii. 1). The sub- 
ject in the internal sense is the first state of the Lord when 
born, the withdrawal of his spirit from a worldly and cor- 
poreal state toward divine contemplations. What the Lord 
operates at the same time from the inmost soul and repose- 
ful body of an infant, we do not know; but we do know 
that He has the first chance with all. Mothers watch the © 


_ sleeping innocence, and the ripples of smiles that come and 


go, and dream of divine things going on within. Is it then 


_ so difficult to believe that while the adoring mother at Beth- 


lehem watches the slumber of the babe, and angels sing the 
« Gloria in Excelsis,” while the “treadings of the low wind 
from the south” and motherly voice and hand bring sweet 
sensual satisfactions, the spirit of the Christ-child is with- 
drawn into high communion with the inmost divine ? o 
Perchance this sleep that shutteth out the dreary 
Earth-sounds and motions, opens on thy soul 
High dreams on fire with God; 
High songs that make the pathway where they roll 
More bright than stars do theirs! and visions new 
Of thine eternal nature’s old abode. 
Suffer this mother’s kiss, 
Best thing that earthly is, 
To glide the music and the glory through ; 
Nor narrow in thy dream the broad upliftings 
Of any seraph wing! 
Thus, noiseless, thus! sleep, sleep, my dreaming one! * 
Reflect that with every infant the sensual satisfactions of 
mother’s kiss and slumber-song and circling arms, awaken- 
ing affections of delightful rest and protection, fill the at- 
tendant angels with affectionate thoughts of the “everlasting 
arms,” of the ends, processes, and powers of divine provi- 
dence and protection ; and then think toward the nature of 
those inward contemplations in Him, whose internal mind. 
was even purer than the angels, which were set loose by 
those first sensuous states after birth. : 


* Mrs. Browning’s “ Mary and Child Jesus.” 
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Lot goes with Abram, being his brother’s son, which sig- 
nifies that the infirm human, understood as the whole sen- 
sual and corporeal nature, was not separated from the Lord 
while He was a boy, for it was the mother earth in which 
the celestial seed was planted; and that Sarai, Abram’s 
wife, also goes with him, signifies that genuine truth was 
adjoined to the Lord in boyhood. The thought here is that 
by taking the “human divine,” that is, the divine as re- 
ceived and existing with the angels, and also the natural 
divine as existing in good spirits, with evil loosely adhering 
and mixed with good and truth not yet genuine, the divine 
itself could be in the human and glorify it without consu- 
ming. Theangelic good and truth, and the impure good and 
truth in the natural mind, with the evils adjoined to corpo- 
real and sensual things, had all to be put away; but not at 
first, for then they served as a medium more divine within 
and less divine without, by which the divine itself could in- 
dwell and operate. | 

They come into Canaan; which means that from infancy 
to boyhood the Lord reached a state of celestial love. Je- 
hovah appears to Abram and promises to give him the land, 
signifying that the celestial state was one of light or percep- 
tion. In infancy the Lord was conscious of the divine, felt 
the love of saving the human race, perceived “ His Father’s 
business,” which he afterward declared, and was conscious 
that He was born in evils as to the external man, as it is 
said, “the Canaanite was then in the land.” 

_Abram’s descent into Egypt with Sarai, and return with 
Lot to the same place where he first pitched his tent, repre- 
sents the Lord’s progression in knowledges in boyhood, and 
experience in Himself of the things veiled and represented 
in the Word. The Lord in boyhood was instructed in the 
_ usual way by the use of His outward senses. At the same 
time His interiors were celestial and His exteriors were 
adapted by them for the orderly reception of knowledges, 

as were the interiors themselves for the reception of the 
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divine. Although the vessels of the natural mind were 
opened in the usual way by learning and the delight of learn- 
ing, the Lord was not made acquainted with the truth itself 
in this way, but it was with Him interiorly. And here I 


‘quote a passage from Dr. Burnham which states the whole _ 


case 


The inmost of the Lord being the divine itself, His internal mind be- 
ing full of heavenly love and wisdom, His natural mind having no he- 
reditary evil, but evil loosely adhering and mixed with good and truth 
not yet genuine, and His body by reason of its formation under its un- 
paralleled interiors having at birth an excellence peculiarly its own, we 
see why He accomplished the states of infancy and childhood “more 
fully, more rapidly, and more perfectly than others.” 

How shall we picture to ourselves these things? We 
may think of the child as He sat and talked with the mother 
“who kept and pondered all these sayings in her heart,” | 
herself still held in the sphere of the divine touch; and as 
He walked with her into the fields of Galilee, already look- 
ing upon the world as the theater of God’s kingdom, and on 
souls as the objects of His salvation. We may think of 
Him as He learned the Word like another boy, entering 
into its interior and divine- truths, experiencing them in- 
wardly in Himself. As with a common child the “remains” 
stored in the internal mind qualify the external with states 
of innocence and mutual love while hereditary evils are qui- 
escent, we may think what the innocence, wisdom, and power. 
of that child must have been whose internal was angelic 
good and truth progressing to union with the divine. No 
wonder His mother marvelled, the doctors were confounded, 
and “the grace of God was upon Him.” 

Does it not open to usa glimpse of the sublime study 
which lies before us of “the things concerning Himself” in 
all the Scriptures? Not cold facts and statements, but ‘i 
matic representatives whence study and devout imagination — 
may draw real perceptions which transcend in wonder the 
Apocryphal “ Gospel of the Infancy,” and possess the power 
of heavenly revelation. 
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If at first thought it seems to some that this removes 
Him from us, and takes away our satisfaction in thinking of 
His accommodation to our condition, in that He grew in the 
simple ways of a child, be assured that it will help us rather 
to connect that thought with God’s eternal presence and 
work in all childhood. What we really need for the recep- 
tion of the spirit of wisdom and might in our faith, is not 
an example of one who has been in our conditions, but be- 
lief in One who carried the omnipotence and wisdom of the 
divine to men, and who, because unlike us, while conde- 
scending to us, is all-sufficient to work His will with us in 
our utter dependence. Not in that He was a child as 
another, but in that God was in the Child, do I know when 
I look upon my infant that I stand before the “gate of 
heaven,” and that my Lord is in the inmost and in the very 
gateways, ascending and descending upon the pulsing stair- 
way of the soul. | 

The celestial of the internal was stored with truth divine 
at birth. It was made first divine truth, and afterwards 
divine good, during infancy and boyhood. The natural mind 
was at the same time stored with sensuals and scientifics. 
At the same time that the celestial degree of the internal 
mind was being made divine good, the next lower degree of 
the internal man was made divine truth, and truth divine in 
the lowest of the internal mind came into activity. This is 
represented in the history of Abraham, and the promise and 
birth of Ishmael and Isaac. Abraham is the celestial of the 
internal man ; and by the conjunction of the internal with 
the love of “science”’ in the external, the first rational repre- 
sented by Ishmael was produced, and afterward the internal 
rational represented by Isaac was begotten and purified as 
the intermediate degree of the internal mind was made di- 
vine truth. As this degree was made divine good from the 
application of the Divine above it, the love of truth in the 
external mind was drawn inward into conjunction with it, 
represented by the marriage of Rebecca to Isaac. Of the 
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two higher degrees of the internal man, internal natural 
good and truth divine were made divine truth; represented 
by the birth of Esau and Jacob, and the blessing of Jacob 
as the saving seed. All this took place in our Lord’s hu- 
man in the period corresponding to minority in the life of 
man, when the internal mind is being stored with remains 
in successive degrees from above down, and the natural mind 
opened and filled with affections and the knowledges in suc- 
cessive order from below up. 

So immense and complex are the processes hesmesented _ 
the history, as to the movements proceeding simultaneously 
from inmosts and outmosts into intermediates, and thence 
again both inward and outward, that we need not be sur- 
prised at the difficulty encountered i in an attempt to collate 
and summarize the exposition given in the “Arcana.” We 
are often told that the particulars of the supreme sense can- 
not be expressed, only remotely illustrated by such things | 
as apply to man; and those revealed may only be seen ob- 
scurely even by the regenerating who enjoy some heavenly 
light. The work also of separating truth divine and puri- 
fying and ordering the heavens into a more perfect recep- 
tion, and at the same time qualifying the natural to be glori- 
fied, and of moving and preparing the evil in the world of 
spirits for ultimate judgment and subjection, all these proc- 
esses are represented as well as the order of the glorifica- 
tion of the human. Until many minds, therefore, shall have 
worked in this field and contributed their results to the 
common enlightenment, we can expect only the most gen- 
eral insight into the signification of the history of the Pa- 
triarchs in the supreme sense which applies to the Lord. 
But a beginning has -been made in Dr. Burnham’s arrange- 
ment of doctrine in his work on “ Discrete Degrees,” which — 
will be a valuable guide, and I had almost said an indispen- 
sable guide, to all students who may seek to trace in the 
« Arcana,” the revelation of the intefinal life of the Lord’s 
human on earth. 
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The representation of the glorification of the external 
mind, called in the “ Arcana,” “the natural human,” begins 
with the primacy of Jacob who represents divine truth nat- 
ural. In the advance of the divine good and truth of the 
internal mind into the external mind with its “ truth divine,” 
or good and truth ordered to the image and likeness of an- 
gelic love and wisdom, it is now to be made divine truth. 
The Lord’s consciousness in his His external mind that this 
was to be accomplished by media, is represented by Isaac 
directing Jacob to take a wife of the daughters of Laban, 


“his mother’s brother.” Jacob’s descent into Haran and 


life there, represents the fact that the Lord began to make 


his natural divine from the ultimates of order, to the end 


that he might dispose intermediates and conjoin all and 
single things to the first — that is, the Divine itself. 

Many things of the external mind’s life had been reduced 
to angelic-human order in the process of the glorification of 
the rational or internal mind. These things are represented 
by the family and possessions of Laban, called in general, 
“collateral good of common origin.” Jacob’s marriage first 
to Leah, and afterwards to Rachel, represents the conjunc- 
tion of the good and truth of the Lord’s natural with kin- 
dred good from a divine origin, first by the affection of ex- 
ternal truth and afterwards by the affection of internal — 
truth. Then there was an ascent from external truth to 


internal good, and after that conjunction there is a fructifi- 


cation and multiplication of the affections of truth and 
good. The birth of Jacob’s sons represents the stages of 
the conjunction of the affection of truth external and inter- 
nal with divine truth from divine good of the internal mind ; 
and the increase of flocks and herds, the multiplication of 
the affections of truth and good in the natural from the 
touch of the divine with “collateral good of a common 
stock.” The separation of Jacob from Laban represents 
the separation of the divine acquired to the Lord’s natural 


from “collateral good of a common stock,” in order that it 


may be conjoined with the divine from a direct divine stock. 
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-The meeting and reconciliation of Jacob with Esau marks | 
the closing of one stage of the glorification of the external 
mind, when its internal degree, by means of life acquired in 
the ultimates of order, is become divine good. The repre- 
sentation of Jacob is thenceforth divine good natural, and 
his sons divine ma natural progressing towards ape 
conjunction with divine good. 

The state of the church is also described in Gen. XXXVil 
and xxxviii; and in respect to the Lord’s glorification this 
is the work of redemption carried on ay with 
His glorification. 

The representation continues with Joseph in Egypt, signi- 
fying the descent of the divine internal in the external, the 
further ordering of its divine truth, and the bringing of cor- 
poreal things into correspondence, the conjunction of the 
external man with the internal, and the glorification of the 
very body. 

In explanation of the fact that Joseph is said to signify the 

- spiritual rational, and again Benjamin, we must remember ~ 
that in the glorification of the corresponding degrees of the | 
external mind conjunction must be effected with the internal 
mind already glorified. Joseph and Benjamin are the con- 
joining mediums derived in the natural mind from the in- 
ternal rational, representing it there and conjoining with it. 

We may frankly confess our inability to go into particulars 
or to trace the subject farther, but the purpose is accom- 

‘e plished if it has been shown what a rich field of study is 
opened in the supreme sense of the history of the Patri- 
archs for an understanding of the mystery of the glorifica- 
tion of the Lord’s human, and that along these lines are to 
be learned the truths which shall deliver us from the senti- 
mental thought of the Lord as our example of self-righteous 
regeneration ; but on the contrary establish us in the faith 
that He is our Redeemer, doing by his own proper power 
what gives His arm length of touch to do His will in us. 


- Lewis P. MERCER. 
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THE HOLY LAND A TYPE OF HEAVEN. 


When I tread the verge of Jordan, 

Bid my anxious fears subside ; 

Bear me through the swelling current, 
’ Land me safe on Canaan’s side. 


— 


So we sing in the old hymn, and every one knows that 
we are singing of the coming to the heavenly home. It is 
heaven also anda heavenly state of life, that rises before 
our minds when we read of the “land that floweth with milk 
and honey ;” when we hear Canaan called “a land of hills 
and valleys, that drinketh water of the rain of heaven: a 
land which the Lorp thy God careth for: the eyes of the 
_Lorp thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of 
the year even unto the end of the year.” (DEUvT. xi. 11, 12.) 
We know that the Ten Commandments were given not 
for the Jews only, but for us all; yet the first commandment 
says: “Iam the Lorp thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt,” and the command to honor father 
and mother adds the promise, “that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee.” Does 
it not prove that Egypt and the promised land have-a mean- 
ing for us all, a universal and spiritual meaning? A some- 
what parallel passage makes the meaning of the promised 
land still more plain, which says: “That your days may be 
multiplied, and the days of your children, in the land which 
the Lorp sware unto your fathers to give them, as the days 
of heaven upon the earth” (DEUuT. xi. 21). That is it, the 
_ days of heaven! A heavenly state of life, rich in truth | 
and goodness and peace, is our land of plenty to which the — a 
Lord invites and encourages us to journey on.. ; 
The simple thought that the Holy Land is a type of 
heavenly life and heaven, is enough to give great beauty 
and practical present value to many passages of Scripture. | 
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For example, the Lord’s call to Abram: “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
_ house, unto a land that I will shew thee” (Gen. xii. 1). It 

is the Lord’s call to every one to leave the things of natural 
evil inheritance, and to lead a heavenly life. And if this is 
the meaning of the call, the coming of Abram to the land 
of Canaan, and his journeys and camping places in the land, 
must be descriptive of the steps of development as one 
learns to follow the Lord. With the meaning of the land 
of Canaan in mind, there is a very tender pathos in the 
charge of Jacob, dying in a strange land, “ Bury me not in 
Egypt.” “Bury me with my fathers in the land of Canaan” 
(GEN. xlvil. 29; xlix. 29, 30). Itis the yearning of a soul 
oppressed by the cares and burdens of the world, for the 
heavenly life and home. See the same thought also in the 
petition of Solomon’s prayer for those who are taken captive 
by their enemies and who pray unto the Lord, “toward 
their land, which thou gavest unto their fathers, the city 
which thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built 
for thy name” (1 KINGs villi. 48). It is the prodigal in a 
far country remembering the father’s house. It is the heart 
grown homesick in evil ways turning to heaven and the 
Lord. | 

We can develop the general thought of the Holy Land as 
a type of heaven along several lines, historical and geo- 
graphical. The land of Palestine has gathered holy mean- 
ing from the life of our Lord who made its towns His home, 
and who walked over its paths. Before the Lord came, it 
already had a meaning from association with the history of 
the chosen people. And still earlier it was the home (so we 
are taught) of innocent people of the Golden and Silver Age, 
who lived. the life of heaven on the earth, and who them- 
selves saw types of heaven in all the good things of their 
natural home. But back of all this association which has 
clustered about the:Holy Land, there was a fitness in the 
land itself provided, we must believe, by the Lord in its 
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creation, that it might furnish symbols of heavenly states 
~ and qualities, and might be a basis for the writing of the 
Holy Word. 

It is noticed by every traveller in Palestine, that a won- 
derful variety of natural features is compressed within nar- 
row limits in that land. If we could take the state of New 
Hampshire and let the Jordan River run down its eastern 
border, and let the Mediterranean Sea take the place of the 
Connecticut River on the west, we should havea nearly true 
representation of the land of Palestine, both in shape and 
size. Yet within that small region we find extremes of 
climate and a great variety of productions. There are the 
_ seashore plains with their grain-fields and flowers; the hills — 
rising to the height of three thousand feet, clad with or- 
chards and vineyards and pasture slopes, which form the 
body of the land and have a climate distinct from the sea- 
shore plain ; and there is on the east the wonderful depres- 
sion of the Jordan, sinking to a depth of thirteen hundred 
feet below the ocean level, with a truly tropical climate, and 
with a vegetation all its own. The land includes its desert, 
its region of abundant springs, its broad meadows and nar- 
row valleys, its hill pastures, its mountains rising to the 
height of nine and ten thousand feet and snowy a large part 
of the year, its lakes of fresh water, and salt sea. It is 
doubtful if a region of the same size could be found on the 
earth which would offer a greater variety of natural features. 
It is almost a world in miniature, as it must be to serve as 
a type of heaven, the universal home, and to be the. basis 
of a Scripture which may abi to men of wees race and 
climate. 

The study of the physical features of the land and their 
meaning is suggested by the passages which speak of Canaan 


as “a land of hills and valleys, that drinketh water of the 


rain of heaven ;” “a land of brooks of water, of. fountains 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills ;’’ and which 
enumerate the fruits of its fields and orchards. 
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It is “a land of hills and valleys.” Does it seem to say 
that the heavenly life is a monotonous one? It tells rather 
of variety. There are more interior states in the heavenly 
life when the activity of love to the Lord and one another 
is more intense, and there are less lofty states when the 
intenser life is relaxed in more external uses and enjoy- 
ments. These are the hills and the valleys of the heavenly 
life, which are pictured in the diversified surface of the land 
of Canaan. There is the mountain by the Sea of Galilee 
unto which the Lord led the multitude to hear the blessings 
and the Christian law. He accepted that mountain as a 
symbol of the interior state into which He was leading His 
disciples. Remember too the high mountain apart, prob- 
ably Mt. Hermon, into which the Lord led three disciples 
to see Him transfigured. This high mountain was surely a 
type of a very holy, exalted state, in which the mind is 
opened to perceive the divine love and wisdom — the true 
glory —of the Lord. Jerusalem itself stands on the crest 
of the highland which forms the backbone of Palestine, with 
“the Mount of Olives rising a little higher on the east. This 
high position of Jerusalem is a type of the spiritual eleva- 
tion of the holy state of worship which Jerusalem and its 
temple represent. Such a state of nearness to the Lord is 
described in the words of the Psalm: “They that trust in 
the Lorp shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 
but abideth for ever. As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, so the Lorp is round about His people from 
henceforth even forever” (Ps. cxxv. I, 2). We remember 
how often the high position of Jerusalem and of Zion, the 
inner fortress of the city, is referred to in the Scriptures. 
«“ Going up-to Jerusalem” or “ down from Jerusalem ”’ is the 
usual phrase. The deeper thought is of rising in worship 
from states of worldly labor and care to one of nearness to 
the Lord, and of returning with new strength to the more 
natural and external states. : 

To the west of the highland on which Jerusalem stands 
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lies the plain of Philistia bordering the sea. We remember 
how at one time the ark of the commandments had been 
captive in the Philistine land, and how it was brought back 
to its native hills, and at last was carried up by David to 
the stronghold of Zion. The story is typical of the expe- 
rience of every regenerating life. We must all bring up 
the commandments from the low level of a merely formal 
and intellectual acceptance, to an intelligent obedience, and 
finally to their proper resting place in the highest, most in- 
terior affections of the heart. So we may all join in the 
song, “ Arise, O Lorp, into Thy rest, Thou and the ark of 
thy strength.” 
The Lord once said in a parable, “A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
The words bring to mind the long descent to the eastward 
from Jerusalem through the wilderness of Judzea and steeply 
down to the deep gorge of Jordan where Jericho stood. 
This going down from Jerusalem pictures a turning from an 
interior state of nearness to the Lord, to an external state ; 
from the worship of Sunday, to the worldly cares and labors 
of the week. How often in this going down we fall among 
thieves which make us forget our good resolutions and 
nearly destroy our spiritual life. ; 
The plain of Jericho and Jordan lying low along the bor- 
der of the land, represents the states of heavenly life which 
are most simple and external, innocent natural activity and 
the innocent enjoyment of outward pleasant things. In the 
old days.when Lot chose the plain of Jordan, it appeared 
beautiful as the garden of the Lord, meaning that states of 
external activity and pleasure are right and lovely when life 
is in its true order. But the story of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in this plain—their wickedness and their destruction — <= 
warns us how easily external good things are turned to self- 
indulgence and evil, which bring their own ruin. 
It was in this plain of Jordan, almost at its lowest point, 
right against Jericho, that the children of Israel] entered the 
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land, and climbed up by degrees to take possession of its 
hills. It is a suggestion that we cannot in a moment attain 
to the most interior heavenly states. We must begin by 
doing right in simple external ways, and gradually we shall — 
be able to rise to states that are higher and more perfect. 
In this same low region by the Jordan John the Baptist 
taught and baptized, for his message was not of interior 
spiritual life, but of external repentance in obedience to the 
Lord, only the introduction to heavenly life. Canaan is a 
land of hills and valleys, and so the heavenly life has its 
high interior states of peculiar nearness to the Lord, and 
its states of doing right and being useful and enjoying good 
things in outward ways. - 

The same verse of Deuteronomy which speaks of the hills | 
and valleys says also of the land, that it “drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven;” and another passage calls it “a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out 
_ of valleys and hills.” 

The land of Canaan has its desert, the wilderness of Ju- 
dzea, bordering the Dead Sea and the lower Jordan on the 
west. This barren region speaks of states of trial and 
temptation in the regenerating life, by which one is pre- 
pared for what is better. We notice in the Scriptures how 
this region is associated with such states of preparation and 
of longing for better things. John the Baptist lived in the 
wilderness of Judza. It was in keeping with his stern 
renunciation of selfish pleasures. In this same region the 
Lord was tempted. Here David fled from Saul, and in a 
Psalm he makes its barrenness a type of spiritual experi- 
ence. “A Psalm of David, when he was in the wilderness 
of Judah. O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee ; 
my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a 
dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” (Ps. ]xiii. 1.) 

But the wilderness was small. Canaan as a whole was a 
land of abundant water, and unlike the land of Egypt, which 
drew of its refreshment from the river, Canaan drank water 
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of the rain of heaven. The water of the soul is plain truth 
of right and wrong and of what is wise and practicable to 


= do, which washes away the defilements of evil and sets the 


current of life moving in useful channels. We dip water 
from the reservoirs or the river when we draw our knowl- 
edge of what is right from memory and from the current 
- opinion of the world. But the heavenly life, which has its 
mountains of nearness to the Lord, is open upward. It 
_ knows what it knows, not merely from memory and opinion, 
but by an inward perception from the Lord, especially in 
the reading of His Holy Word. The soul drinks this rain 
of heaven upon its mountains. A Psalm also speaks of the 
dew of Hermon which descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, suggesting the purest, most gentle perception of truth 
in states of interior peace and union with the Lord. | 
“A land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills.” There are many large 
springs in Palestine, where a brook, and in some cases al- 
most a river, breaks immediately from the ground. Such 
are the spring of Jericho, Gideon’s spring at Jezreel, sev- 
eral springs about the Sea of Galilee, and the springs under 
Mt. Hermon from which the Jordan flows. These streams 
and fountains are types of the abundant knowledge from the 
Lord, which brings cleansing and refreshment to all states 
of heavenly life. The springs from the valleys are truth in 
application to external states ; the springs from the hills are 
truth for interior states ; truth for the outward actions, truth 
for the inward thoughts and motives. Remember how the 
Lord talked with the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, and 
accepted the natural water as a type of the truth of heaven | 
which He would give. Was not this the meaning of the | 
spring at Jezreel where Gideon’s men were chosen for the 
battle by the way they drank? Those who lay down lazily 
to the water were sent home ; those who snatched it eagerly 
in their hands were chosen. It means-that those are ready 
for the battle of life who take the Lord’s instruction not 
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idly for their own intellectual enjoyment, but eager to be 
putting it into practice. 

There was a river of life in the garden of Eden, and the 
same river of life was seen in the Holy City, because abun- 
dance of pure truth from the Lord is essential in a holy, 
heavenly state. It is interesting, even pathetic, to find that 
the Lord accepted the poor waters of the natural Jerusalem 
as a type of this same living truth. There is one living. 
spring at Jerusalem called Gihon and En Rogel. It is in 
the Kedron Valley under the temple hill. The spring was 
covered by King Hezekiah, and a tunnel, which may still 
be seen, was cut through the rock to lead its water to the 
pool of Siloam. As we read in 2.CHRON. xxxii. 30 : « This 
_same Hezekiah also stopped the upper water course of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David.” The living fountain is made in the Scrip- 
tures the symbol of interior living truth. It was there at 
Gihon, the fountain head, that Solomon the wise king was 
anointed. The lower pool is made the symbol of the Lord’s 
truth understood in a simple, literal way. The application 
of such truth to the cleansing of the life was meantewhen 
the Lord sent one to the pool of Siloam to wash. We find 
the prophet rebuking the people that they had refused the 
waters of Shiloah that go softly, and had made a ditch and — 
gathered the waters of the lower pool (ISA. vill. 6; xxii. 9, 
11). What Hezekiah had done in regard to the natural 
water supply of Jerusalem was thus made a parable. They 
had rejected the inner living truth of the Lord’s Word and 
cared only for its letter. | 

The Jordan is the most important stream of Palestine. 
It flows from the great springs fed by the melting snows of 
Hermon, and runs down the eastern border of the land in 
its deep-sunk channel. The river formed the gateway of 
the land, through which the children of Israel entered to 
take possession. It is a type of what spiritually introduces 
into the life of heaven, namely, the plain teaching of the 
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-Lord’s Holy Word coming with divine authority.- It was 
this meaning of the Jordan which made it the appropriate 
stream for John’s baptism. He was teaching plain truth 
of: repentance as a forerunner of the Lord. In the story | 
of Naaman’s healing the Jordan is contrasted with other 
- streams. When told to wash in Jordan, Naaman asked: 
“Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in them and 
be clean?” (2 KinGs v. 12). To conform to the world’s 
standards of right, is spiritually to wash in the rivers of 
Damascus. To make the life right by the standard of the 
Lord’s commandments, is to wash in Jordan. There is 
power in this obedience, to cleanse spiritual leprosy, to re- 
move hypocrisy, and to make the life genuinely good—a 
power which is not found when right is done from any other 
motive, or in obedience to the standards of the world. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that the rivers of Damas- 
cus take their rise in the same noble mountain range of 
Hermon where the Jordan rises, and from equally fine 
springs. It is a suggestion that the wisdom of the world, 
equally with the wisdom of the Scriptures, comes down from 
the days of spiritual enlightenment and originally, by reve- 
lation, from heaven. But it has lost its power to make life 
genuinely good, because the Lord is not recognized as its 
source. That this recognition of the Lord is the essential 
characteristic of the truth which forms our spiritual Jordan 
is suggested in the Gospel story. For it was at Czsarea 
Philippi, at the springs of the sacred river, that the Lord 
asked the disciples who He was, and received from Peter 
the confession of His divinity. Truth which flows from 
this fountain-head of acknowledgment of the Lord is thes 
stream of cleansing power, the gate of entrance to the 
heavenly land. 

In the course of the Jordan there are three lakes where 
its waters come to rest. They would seem to represent 
three kinds of memory in which the truth of heavenly life 
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is held. The first, Lake Merom, among the papyrus marshes, 
may represent the simplest verbal memory of a child, for the 
rushes are symbols of very simple literal understanding. — 
The second lake, the Sea of Galilee, would seem to repre- 
sent a maturer memory of truth in its application to life. 
It was by this sea that the Lord lived and taught, and sailed 
with the fishermen on its waters; a suggestion, that with 
truth thus rationally understood He helps us to work out 
our salvation. The salt sea, where the Jordan finds its final 
resting place, would seem in a good sense to represent not 
the verbal memory, nor the intelligent memory, but the - 
memory of experience, for salt is the Scripture symbol for 
the union of truth with its appropriate goodness. 

The fruitfulness of the land of Palestine is a direct con- 
sequence of its abundant water. It is “a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates ; a 
land of oil olive, and honey.” The plentiful fruits repre- 
sent the good works of heavenly life which are satisfying to 
the soul. They are of many kinds, and in them all is the 
love and pleasantness represented by the oil and honey. 
When the description of Canaan goes on to say, “A land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig brass,” it is almost going. beyond the literal truth ; but 
the words are spiritually true and are needed to complete 
the picture of the heavenly state. The iron and the brass 
represent the principles of truth and goodness which are 


the foundation of all the fruitfulness and beauty which has 


been previously described. 
We have confined ourselves almost wholly to a study of 


the natural features of the Holy Land and their heavenly 


meaning. It would be equally interesting and profitable to — 
study its political divisions and its towns. We could con- 
sider the allotment of the land among the tribes of Israel, 
and from our knowledge of the elements and qualities of 
heavenly life represented by the tribes, we could learn in 
another way what heavenly states are represented by the 
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several parts of the land. We should find that Judah and 
those tribes which represent especially heavenly affections 
and childhood’s innocence, were grouped together in the 
south ; and that those tribes which represent more intellec- 
tual states, and states of mature development, had their 
allotments in the north; still other tribes which represent © 
quite external states of enjoyment and use were given homes 
beyond the Jordan, on condition, however, that they would 
first help their brethren to gain possession of their inheri- 
tarice. And finally we should find that the heart and centre 
of the land was given to descendants of Joseph and Benja- 
min, Jacob’s last born and best loved sons, who represent 
the most interior developments of intelligent spiritual life. 
Here in the tribe of Benjamin stood Jerusalem and the 

With such general thoughts in regard to the meaning of 
the divisions of the land we could consider the two king- — 
doms, Israel and Judah, and we should see that they repre- 
sent the two kingdoms of understanding and will, which in 
the true order of life are one, but during the process: of - 
regeneration are given by the Lord an independent action. 
And regarding the Holy Land as a type of the universal 
heaven, we should see in Israel and Judah an image of its 
spiritual and celestial kingdoms. — 

Turning from the Old Testament to the New, we could 
_then study with deepest interest the story of our Lord’s 
life, noticing His several homes and in what parts of the 
-land they were, following His journeys from place to place, 
and in all these natural particulars learning something of 
the states and changes of: state through which He passed. 
His first home was in Bethlehem of Judzea, a region which 
we have already learned has relation to childhood’s inno- 
cence. The years of youth and manhood were chiefly spent 
in Galilee, which a study of the tribes shows to have rela- 
tion to manly intelligence and labor. At times the Lord 
went beyond Jordan to that region which has relation to 
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states of external enjoyment and life. It was to that region 


that He took the disciples for rest. It was there that He 


cast out the devils of swinish appetites. It was there that 
He found simple Gentile hearts ready to receive Him. And 
finally for the closing scenes of the Lord’s life we follow 
Him up to Jerusalem, which represents the holiest states of | 
all. There, from the Mount of Olives, which would seem 
to picture the most interior state to which the disciples 
could follow the Lord in His glorification, He was parted 
from them, and ascended from their sight. 

The little land of Palestine has served a wonderful use. 
It has been the theatre of the sacred story of both testa- 
ments. It has been the Lord’s own home. It has served 
as a type of heaven, and has furnished the imagery in which 
the states and qualities of heavenly life have been described. 
Since Bible days the land has lain in large part desolate and 
one side from the currents of the world’s life. We cannot 
doubt that this has been of the Lord’s providence, that the 
features of the land, and even the customs of the people, 
which have formed a part of the letter of the Scriptures, 
might be preserved till in due time they could be studied 
and by descriptions and pictures be made real to all readers 
of the Scriptures. It cannot be that anything will be lost 
to the world which is essential to the true. understanding of 
the Scriptures and the picture of heavenly life which they 
contain. | 

There is a charm in visiting the Holy Land, in looking 
upon the scenes of our Lord’s own human life, and walking 
in the paths in which He walked. We may think also as 
we stand on the Mount of Olives, or walk by the shore of 
Galilee, that these scenes were to the wise ancients of a 
Golden Age, and to the Lord, pictures of what human life 


be —pictures of heaven. Do we wonder that these 


scenes still have a peculiar loveliness for every reverent 
mind? And yet the land is not holy in itself. We must — 
not reverence it in any idolatrous way. It is only a type of 
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what is holy. The land should not be the means of holding 
our thought down to earth, but rather the means of lifting 
it to heaven. That is the real Holy Land, whose mountains 
and hills are states of love to the Lord and one another, 
whose streams are the abundant truth of what is right and 
good, whose fruits are the uses of earnest, holy lives. 
Heaven, and the heavenly life on earth, are the good land, 
the land that floweth with milk and honey, the “ land which 
the Lorp thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lorp thy 
God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year.” The Lord calls us as He called 
Abram, to follow Him to the good land that He will show 
us. | 
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THE STUDY OF HEBREW IN THE NEW 
CHURCH. 


THE instruction which the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem give us on the subject of the Hebrew language, 
makes it beyond question one of the essential branches of 
study for the New Church, and especially for her children, 
and enables us to see why this study is attended by the 
great delight experienced in its prosecution, notably by the 
young. 

The great importance of reading the Word of the Old 
Testament in the original language in which it was written, 
is attested by one of the most remarkable facts in history, 
the fact of the preservation of the Jewish nation for the 
reason that they read the Word in the original Hebrew. 

. Though totally and utterly at an end as a political nation, 
with the last vestige of their existence even as a conquered 
and subordinate province completely destroyed, though scat- 
tered abroad from their own country, among nearly all the 


nations on the face of the earth, they have for eighteen long 


centuries preserved their nationality without any national 
government of their own to account for this preservation. 
The very limitations and hardships and persecutions to which 
they were subjected, instead of leading to their extinction, 
stimulated their characteristic pertinacity, proving a potent 
factor in conserving their nationality and their religious ob- 
servances. Even in China, cut off from all intercourse with 
the rest of the Jews, a colony established from time imme- 
morial has continued to exist isolated to the present day, 


_with its peculiar characteristics, including the reading of the 


Hebrew Scriptures. 

These unparalleled, itniatdhing facts, especially when 
compared with the utter disappearance of the ten tribes of 
Israel who had departed from the national cultus under Jer- 
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oboam, the son of Nebat, point unerringly to the govern- 
ment of the Divine Providence. . | 

To the query, Why this preservation of the Jews by the 
Divine Providence of the Lord? the answer comes: Solely 
on account of the Word. The Word is the bond conjoining 
heaven and earth, and the great strength and power of this 
bond is to be found in the ultimates with which it is 


‘ hemmed, where also its holiness resides in fulness — the ul- 


timate divine forms in which the divine truth was fixed when 
written by divine inspiration in the Hebrew language. __ 
The Word of the Lord possesses this peculiar and won- 
derful characteristic, that in every single particular is the 
-Lord’s Divine, for it is the divine truth conjoined with the 
divine good which proceed conjointly from the Lord, and by 
this the Lord ‘is conjoined with the church, and heaven is 
present. The Lord and heaven are present wherever the 
_ Word is read in a holy state, and we are instructed in “The 
Angelic Wisdom respecting the Divine Love and the Di- 
vine Wisdom,” 260, that, “as the Jews had the Word in the 
original language, and considered it holy more than Chris- 
tians did, they were preserved [during the era of the Chris- — 
tian Church], and scattered over a large portion of the 
globe.” 
But why this entrusting of the guardianship of the Word 
to the Jews in place of the church which the Lord raised 
up when He was in the world, and when at the same time 
the Jewish Church came to its end? Because Christians 
would have almost rejected it, and would have profaned its 
internals. The Jews could not do this, because they were, 
and remained, in a merely external state. Their veneration 
of the Word amounted to idolatry, and extended no further 
than to the mere shell of the Word. They cared nothing > 
for internal things. “ Had Christians,” declare the Doctrines 
of the New Church, “as they knew internal things, also 
lived as internal men, it would have been otherwise. Had 
this been the case, the Jewish nation would have been extir- 
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pated long ago, like other nations.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3479.) 

True, from the very dawn of the Christian Church, there 
have been some among the more intelligent, who have stud- 
ied the original language of the Old Testament. But they 
were very few, and the reading of the Word in this tongue 
has to this day never become a custom among Christians. 
When the dark ages of history gave way to the intellectual 
light enkindled by the revival of Jearning, which spread its 
benign influence over Europe, and Latin, and especially | 
Greek, were studied assiduously, Hebrew and Arabic like- 
wise shared the fervor of students. A new era dawned. 
Hebrew was drawn from its concealment among its conser- 
vators, the Jews. Eminent soldiers and churchmen went to 
school to Jewish rabbis, or had them come to their houses, 
despite the bitter feeling still harbored against the Jews, 
and despite.the ignorant and violent prejudice that extended 
to the Hebrew language itself, as identified with the Jews. 
_ Later, Luther and Melanchthon were earnest advocates of 

the study of this sacred tongue, and it was taken up espe- 

cially by German princesses, and pursued with enthusiasm. 
In England, during the time of James I., the study of He- 
brew was greatly favored and widely spread, and from that 
time to this, there have not been lacking earnest advocates 
in England and America for a course of study in this lan- 
guage, as a most desirable factor in a liberal college educa- 
tion for every intelligent man—many and weighty being 
the arguments advanced in its favor. And _ now Christian 
lexicographers and grammarians of Hebrew have in great 
measure superseded Jewish scholarship. 

As the various astounding activities of the periods of the 
renaissance and of the reformation.were steps in prepara- 
tion for the mightiest and most glorious event in the spir- 
itual history of this world — the Second Coming of the Lord, 
and the consequent establishment of. the New Church — so 
in regard to the revival of the study of Hebrew. It has 
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been an essential forerunner of the Second Coming, neces- 
sary for the conjunction of the New Church with heaven, 
and for its perpetuation. a 

The means for the acquisition of this tongue are now 
within the reach of all, and nothing stands in the way of 
accomplishing the wonderful purpose of the divine Provi- 
dence. To the New-Churchman the importance of this 
study appears in a light that far outshines all the arguments 
hitherto adduced by college professors. He cannot regard 
it merely in the light of a literary accomplishment — Hebrew 
is to him the divine vehicle and embodiment of divine truth 
and good, possessing a most peculiar inherent virtue. It is 
the garment in which the “Son of Man’’—that is to say, 
the Lord in respect to the Word — has clothed Himself, in 
order that through contact with it, the sphere of His divine 
life may flow forth and penetrate into every true man’s 
being, reaching the very channels of his heart’s blood, heal- 
ing, strengthening, quickening unto life eternal. 

The conservation of the Jews was plainly foretold by the 
Lord when He was in the world. As He predicted the total 
destruction of their political integrity and of their national 
temple-cult, so He likewise foretold their preservation up to 
the time of the consummation of the Christian Church and 
the establishment of the New Jerusalem. When the Lord 
Jesus Christ declared to His disciples that He would at 
some future time effect His Second Coming into the world, a 
He added, “ Amen I say unto you, This generation shall not 
pass away, until all these things shall have been accom- 
plished.” (MATT. xxiv. 32.) “This generation’ meant the 
Jews. And we are further: taught in the “ Arcana Ceeles- 
tia,” 10497, that these prophetic words of our Lord mean 
‘that the residue of the worship of that nation will come to 
an end with the end of the present church in Europe.” © 

The Jews have been preserved hitherto. Now is the time | 

of the fulfilment of the Lord’s prediction. He has made : | 
His Second Coming, by revealing the internal sense of the 
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Word through His servant Emanuel Swedenborg. . And > 
what of the Jews? Is their well-nigh miraculous preserva- 
tion atan end? The signs point that way. The Jews are 
losing their distinctiveness. The greater liberty which they © 
have been enjoying since the Last Judgment in the year 
1757 has favored their becoming outwardly more and more 


what they have ever been inwardly, unbelievers and mate- 


rialists. They are making common cause with Christians 
in the destruction of religion. In common with Christians 
they apply their knowledge of the sacred language to sacri- 
legious Bible criticism, the effect of which is, confessecly, 


_the destruction of belief in a supernatural and divine reve- 


lation, and of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
intermarry with Christians and unbelievers. They modern- 
ize, and so gradually destroy, their distinctive worship. They 
are gradually giving up their peculiar and distinctive use in 
the world’s economy, the universal reading of the Word in 


| Hebrew. Their mission is about fulfilled. 


Then who shall take up this great use —a use that reaches 
up from earth into the highest heavens, and affects them 
most profoundly? If the end of their conservation is rap- 
idly advancing, now that the New Church is being estab- 
lished, what clearer indication but that the New Church 
must assume it? But this historical reason is only one 
stimulus for the assumption of the study of Hebrew. Can 
any one who reads the marvellous teaching of the effect and 
use of the Hebrew hesitate to assign the future care of the 
Word in the original tongue to the new and crowning church 
of the ages? 

The fact that the eunbdianship of the Old Testament was 
not entrusted to Christians because, though knowing things 
internal, they did not live internal men, and so would have 
committed even more horrible profanation than that which 
led to the consummation of the Christian Church, makes 
the responsibility of New-Churchmen taking up this won- 
derful use, a very grave one, for the internal things that 
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were known to the first Christian Church were few indeed, 
compared with those that are now revealed to the New 
Church. How great, therefore, the profanation, when, with 


the knowledge of things spiritual, celestial, and divine, in-- 


cluding the knowledge of the influx of divine things into the 


Hebrew clothing of the Word, the Sacred Scripture should © 


_ be read, and the life not be in conformity with the doctrines! 

We may well approach the surpassingly holy use of read- 
ing and teaching the Word in Hebrew, with holy fear, and 
devoutly pray for divine guidance, and for the Lord’s merci- 
ful help in the undertaking. 

The answer to such prayer comes with the use, for when 
the Word is read in the original tongue with a sincere, sim- 
ple, and humble spirit, then the Divine inflows into the holy 
forms of that language, with a power which no evil spirit 
can resist, with a power that reaches from the celestial 
heaven to the lowest sensual and corporeal state of man, 
strong to protect and defend against the most cunning and 
malignant of the infernal crew. 

This is the use, to us and all mankind, which is involved 
in the reading of the Word in the original. Let us give an 
attentive ear to. the Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusa- 
lem on this subject. 


From the posthumous treatise on the “Last Judgment,” - 


we learn that the Jews “have been preserved because of 
the Hebrew tongue; they also have the Word written in the 
ancient Hebrew language, where the letters are all inflected, 
because the Word in that letter has a more immediate com- 
munication with heaven.” (Last Judgment, posth., p. 83.) 

In the treatise “On the- Word,” and in the “ Spiritual 
Diary,” we read further :— 


The Word is holy as to the syllables and apices. 

Once a little paper was sent to me from heaven, written with Hebrew 
letters, but written as among the Most Ancients, among whom the let- 
ters, which at the present day are partly straight, were then bent, with 
little horns tending upwards; and the angel who was with me, said that 
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he understood entire senses from the mere letters, and that each letter 
had its peculiar sense; and that they knew it from the inflexions of the 
lines in each letter, besides understanding the subject from each letter 
by itself; and he then explained to me what they signified, as 4/<ph, 
and He, namely, what these letters signified separately, and what when — 
they were conjoined: also, that the letter He, which occurs in the name 
Jehovah, and which was added to the names of Abraham and Sarah, 
signified what is infinite and eternal. He also explained that the Word 
was written in this way in many places, so that, when read by a Jew or | 
a Christian in the Hebrew text, it is known in the third heaven what 
the very letters signify; for the angels of the third heaven have the 
Word written with such letters, and they read it according to the letters. 
They said, moreover, that in the sense extracted from the letters, the 
Word treats of the Lord alone. 

Such sense cannot be expounded [to the saateameiies of men on 
earth] because it is the very celestial itself, not one idea of which can 
be expressed. From these things it may appear that the Word is in- 
spired as to every jot and as to every tittle, according to the Lord’s 
words. I spoke with them about the origin of this circumstance, that 
the mere forms of the Hebrew letter would present those [ideas and 
senses], and the cause of it was deduced from the form of the flow of 
heaven, which is of this nature; and because the angels are in this flow, 
which constitutes the foundation of order, their perception arises from 
this. (De Verbo, 4; Spiritual Diary, 4671, see also 5573; Sacred 
Scripture, 90; Last Judgment, posth., p. 261.) 


A further instance of an experience of this kind in the 
spiritual world, is related in the “Spiritual Diary,” where 
the Jews are described before the Last Judgment as living 
in Christendom in the world of spirits, because they pos- 
sessed the Word, and in consequence had some knowledge 
about the Messiah. There they read the Word in the orig- 
inal tongue, and from the ideas which they derived from that 
language the celestial angels comprehended the celestial 
things in the Word. “Celestial angels spoke with me about 
the Hebrew tongue, that all the letters and syllables have 
their correspondence, and that they signify internal things, 
according to the celestial form, according to the bendings 
and curves.” It was granted Swedenborg to examine the | 
letters from beginning to end, and likewise to examine some 
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words, and the angels then told him that there was a corre- 
spondence. (Spiritual Diary, 5619, 5620.) | 

Thus instructed from heaven, we are impressed with the 
great importance of the Hebrew language, which consists 
in the fact that the Word, when read in that language by a 
spirit or by a man on earth, has immediate communication 
with heaven, and indeed with the celestial or inmost heaven, 


_ the angels of that heaven being enabled, when the Word is 


so read, to perceive the inmost or celestial sense from the 
very letters ; that sense treating of the Lord alone. 
But this heavenly effect conditions one important thing — 


that the reader be devout, and possess a warm belief in the — 


divinity of what he is reading. This is the case_preemi- 
nently with children, whose minds are free from the many 
obstructions which much reading and thought from the pro- 
prium introduce in the case of most adults. 

The spiritual world is*‘so related to the natural world that 
it is continually inflowing into the latter, as the soul inflows 
and rests in the body. The influx is received where there 
are correspondent forms. And so, when the eye of the 
child rests upon the forms of the Hebrew letters, an impres- 
sion is made upon the sensory, into which the life of the 
celestial heaven, attracted by the sphere of sanctity con- 
nected with it, inflows, and where it rests. In other words, 
when the Word is read devoutly and holily, then the celestial 
heaven inflows, because. the form of the Hebrew letters is 
in the flow of heaven, and the celestial angels are more than 
others in this flow, since they live in the most perfect order 
of heaven. They perceive the celestial ideas which the 
Lord has hidden away and wrapped up in these forms of 


_ His divine Word, even though the child thinks of nothing 


but the letters themselves and the merest literal meaning of 
the words composed of them. 

The reading of the Word, in the original tongue, by an 
entire church, necessarily involves teaching the children this 
language ; then, as they grow up it becomes easy and spon- 
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taneous. As the New Church takes up this excellent and 
holy use, the teaching of this language to the children will 
inevitably become a delightful and regular duty of the New 
Church. Among the Jews, such instruction has been care- 
fully attended to, and if they, with their well-known infatu- 
ation for wealth, nevertheless requited their children to 
spend much time in the study of Hebrew, how much more 
will this be the case in the New Church, where the things 
of heaven are preferred to the things of the world! 

It needs no demonstration that childhood is the best pe- 


riod in life to learn language. Children are, more than 


adults, in the love of acquiring knowledges; their minds 
and their tongues and their fingers —all their faculties — 
are more flexible and impressionable. Their time is really 
devoted to little else than acquiring knowledge. The New 
Church ought, therefore, to make due provision among the 
young for this most excellent branch of instruction. Aside 
from this, owing to the intimate connection of Hebrew with 
the third heaven, the heaven where love and peace and in- 
nocence reign supreme, and in much greater fulness than 
in the other heavens, the study of Hebrew plays a most im- 
portant part in the implantation of celestial remains. We 
know that the celestial remains are the most important and | 
far-reaching and deeply-seated of all, and that they are 
states with which man is unconsciously gifted by the Lord, 
through which, as through heavenly channels, the divine in- 
fluence is operative for man’s salvation, throughout his life. 
We cannot, we must not, neglect this great opportunity, 
afforded in no other way, of bringing children into the sphere 
of the celestial heaven, even after they have emerged from. 


the earliest age of infancy, after the celestial angels have left 
_ them as their regular companions and guides, and they have 


passed under the influence of spiritual angels. 

The use of object lessons, and the employment of corre- 
spondential representatives in ,education, are frequently 
spoken of in the New Church. Yet we have passed by and 
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neglected obj ective forms, figures representative of ee 
itself, that have been given by the Lord, for just such use. 
The Hebrew letters give to the children pictures of the 
form of the flow of the heavenly atmospheres, in —_ the 
angels breathe and live. 

Years of experience in teaching children this lune 
language have steadily confirmed the beautiful déctrine of 
the presence of the celestial heaven in its pious study. 
The delight which children experience when learning it, 
seems to differ from the delight of acquiring any other 
knowledge, a delight which must be attributed to their 
peculiar sensitiveness to the presence and influence of ce- 
Jestial angels. When children are busied about the exter- 
nals of the Word, the angels are affected with the internal 
things represented and signified, and the communication of 
their affection causes the delight and pleasure which the 
children experience. And what is still more important, by 
’ this operation the children’s minds are prepared to receive 
genuine truths and goods. (Cf. Arcana Coelestia, 3665.) 

If, after seriously considering the many teachings respect- 
ing the Hebrew language, only a small part of which has 
been referred to in this paper, it becomes the settled con- 
viction that it is a duty, second only to that of giving the 
children any instruction at all in the Word, to teach them 
this holy language, the question arises, How shall it be 
done? 

It must be confessed that this question finds its most sat- 
_ isfactory answer in the establishment of distinctively New- 
Church parochial schools, where Hebrew will be taught as 
thoroughly as any other language or science. Where such 
schools cannot as yet be established, the best plan is to in- 
augurate week-day classes in connection with the church 
work. These could be arranged for adults and for children. 
No one is too old to learn. Whoever appreciates the heav- 
enly origin of the language and its heavenward tendency, 
and loves it as the medium of divine influences, will find 
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that these influences will make the task of learning a 


strange tongue easy, for it loses its strangeness when once 


its heavenly character is recognized. 


The question has been asked, Whether Hebrew cannot — 


be taught during Sunday-school? Every pastor and super- 
intendent must answer this question for himself; but it is 
_ to be feared, that, as Sunday-schools are conducted, little 
could be accomplished. Even without this added branch of 


study, many Sunday-school teachers complain that, hardly 
have they succeeded in riveting the interest of the children 


upon the topic before them, when the signal to stop is heard. 
If the children attended church services, and the exercises 
of worship were eliminated from the Sunday-school, the 
pupils and teachers at once settling to work with their les- 
sons, in the business-like way which characterizes the week- 
day school, there might be time to impart instruction in 
Hebrew as well as in the other branches of religion. 

_ But even under existing circumstances, an attempt to in- 
troduce Hebrew into the Sunday-school would not be fruit- 
less. This study takes time, but it is time well-spent. It 
would require from one to a dozen lessons to teach merely 
the alphabet, dependent, of course, on the age and talent of 
the pupil, and the length of time devoted to every lesson. 
But even if nothing more were accomplished in a season 
than this, it would give the celestial angels some foothold 
in the celestial forms of the alphabet impressed on the ten- 


der minds of the children. And such acourse might lea 7 


to a further and better effort, enkindling the desire fo 
means to accomplish the end in view, and leading to th 
discovery. 


The lessons, when rightly conducted, will prove anyth ng : 


but wearisome: to the children, for the reason that they will 
feel the sphere of the celestial angels while tracing the Jet- 
ters, drawn as they are in the form of the flow of heaven ; : 
and the presence and influx of these angels will feed the _ 
affections of the children -cgal maintain their interest, espe- © 
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cially when the teacher himself is touched by their sphere 
of peace and innocence, tenderness and love, as he cannot 
help being, if he keeps before him the teaching about the 
Hebrew tongue, and with patience and perseverance watches 
his young charges. Let him reflect that every curve and 

bend of the letters they are fashioning is being watched by — 
the highest angels, being related to the form of the heart- 
beat and the breath of life of these angels, and that they are 
rejoicing in the new avenues that are opening on earth for 
the extension of the reign of innocence and peace, tender- 
ness and love, which the Lord would fain establish in the 


_ whole world by their means, while their own love is enlarged 


and increases in proportion as they can impart it to all, 
angels and men, reaching down to the humblest capacities 
on the material earth, the lowest plane of the Lord’s uni- 
versal creation, and the ultimate theatre of His infinitely 
merciful activities. 


EuGENE J. E. SCHRECK. 
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THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Tue child of the Sunday-school is first of all the child of 


‘the home. By the Divine Providence children are designed 


to be born into homes, and in homes to be protected and 
cared for until the time arrives when they can take their 
place as men and women in the uses of the world. 

To parents then, first of all is given with the very fact of 
parenthood, the precious responsibility of training the child. 


And there is no higher use which father and mother can 


perform than just this home training of children for their 
life in this world and in the life to come. If, as the poet 
says, “The child is father of the man;” if, as we are 
taught in the doctrines of the church, earth is the seminary. 
of heaven, then in the guiding aright of children in the 
home is to be laid the surest possible foundation for the 
right living of men and of women in this natural world, 
and upon that foundation rests the surest hope for their so 
living that they may live the life of heaven in the world to 


come. 


That parents may not neglect the care which is essential 
to the children, they are gifted with that wondrous love 


which makes the charge of infant helplessness a delight. — 


Hence the first and the strongest affectional impressions, 
the first tender ideas, are received in true order in the 
atmosphere of this home love, and whatever the training 
and experience of after life, it is the affections inspired. at 
the mother’s knee, the precepts which the father instilled 
in early years, which most profoundly influence and give 
direction to the mature will and understanding. | 

It is true that affection for offspring is not in itself a 
spiritual love. It exists with those who are moved by 
merely natural impulses. Indeed we are taught that this 
parental love may be even stronger with the evil than with 
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the good. But with those who suffer themselves to be 
guided by spiritual principles, its object and disposition take 
on a new character. The teaching of the church on this 
point is so pertinent and practical that it deserves full 
quotation. 

In the work on “ Conjugial Love ” we are taught :— 


With spiritual married partners the love of children is to appearance 
like the love of children with natural married partners; but it is. more 
inward and therefore more tender, because that love exists from inno- 


cence, and:from a nearer reception of innocence. But spiritual fathers 


and mothers, after they have sipped the sweets of innocence with their 
children, love. their older children quite differently from what natural 
fathers and mothers do. The spiritual love their older children on 
account of their: Spiritual intelligence and moral life; thus they love 


them on account of. the fear of God and actual piety or piety of life, 


and at the same timeon account of their affection for and application 
to uses which are of service to society, and consequently from the vir- 
tues and good morals in them. . . . With natural fathers and mothers 
the love of children is indeed also tress innocence ; but when the inno- 
cence is received by them, it is. entwined around their own self-love, and 
consequently they love their children from this love, ... regard them 

elves, and afterwards, after their state 
of childhood, when innocence is no ‘longer operative, they do not love 
them on account of any fear of God and ‘actual piety, or piety of life, 
nor on account of any rational and moral. intelligence in them; and 
they regard very slightly if at all their internal affections, and thence 
their virtues and good morals, but only their éxternals, which they favor. 
To these externals their love is adjoined, attached, and cemented; hence 
also they close their eyes to their faults, excusing and favoring them. 
The reason is that with such parents the love of their offspring is also 
the love of self; and this love cleaves to the subject outwardly, and 
does not enter into it, as self does not enter into itself. (405.) 


From this it follows that while natural fathers take*pride 
in their children and flatter and encourage their natural idio- 
syncrasies as they indulge their own self-love, and indeed as™ 
a phase of the expression of their own self-love, the spirit. 
ually-minded parent seeks to foster and train the things of 
heaven in the child, even as in himself he seeks to put “ey 
self and suffer the Lord to enter in. 
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But the child is more than a passive image to be carved 
into a certain form by education alone. The roots of its 
character strike into ground preceding its own birth and its 
own conscious life. Oliver Wendell Holmes has said and 
truly, and yet so has uttered but a fraction of the truth, 
“A child’s education should begin a hundred years before 
it is born.” A child is not a fortuitous combination of 
atoms spiritually or naturally. Whatever it is in external © 
form or internal disposition, is derived to it by heredity, by 
the marvellous adjunction of remains through the agency 
of the Lord and His angels. The child or the man may 
choose from among the things thus derived to it, and from 
this choice results the individual character, but neither child 
nor man originates or creates; he simply takes of the ma- 
terials furnished to his hand and from them builds. 

The heredity we are taught is evil, an accumulation of 
evil tendencies derived from the actual evils of ancestors 
back to the remotest time. But we are also taught that 
this inheritance of evil may be modified, its power broken 
by the regeneration of parents. The teaching here also is 
plain and practical. It is to be found i in the work on “ Con- 
jugial Love,” 204, 205:— 

Offspring who are born of those who are in true conjugial love, de- 
rive inclinations and faculties, if a son, for perceiving the things which 


- belong to wisdom, and if a daughter, for loving the things which wis- 


dom teaches. . . . From the operation of this principle it is that they 
who lived in the most ancient eras live at this day in the heavens in 
distinct households, families, and nations, as they had lived on earth, 
and scarcely any one of a household i is wanting. 


Hence, would we consider adequately ited part which 
parents are given to take in the spiritual education of their 
children, we must go back to the state of the parents them- 

selves, teaching them that they must themselves seek re- 
generation, and that most precious pearl of regeneration, © 
true conjugial love, if they would prepare wisely for the 
spiritual instruction and regeneration of their children. The 
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man or woman who, looking to the Lord, and shunning evils 
as sins against Him, thus opens the way for the Lord to 
regenerate them, is providing in most efficient fashion for 
the regenerative training of all with whom they are asso- 
ciated, and the man and woman who enter into marriage 


with the desire to look to the Lord in their united lives, that 


they may be: blessed with love truly conjugial, are most effi- 


- ciently preparing for the spiritual well-being of the genera- 
_ tions which shall come after them. Here is touched a field 


of thought, vital indeed and most pertinent to our theme, 
but too large for present consideration. Yet I would that 


the truth might be impressed indelibly upon every mind . 


that first in importance, humanly speaking, in its relation 
to individual character, is the inheritance derived from 
father and mother —that every child is a congregation of 
all who have ancestrally preceded him, and whatever the 


character which is afterwards trained or developed, it cannot 


transcend the limits set by this inheritance. 


I am not unmindful, in asserting this, of the implantation — 


of remains, nor of the importance of it; but the implanta- 
tion of remains, whether of those precious celestial things 
stored up before the beginning of conscious life, or those 
scarcely less precious things which the child receives from 
the association with it of angelic guardians, or those more 
external goods and truths, received through parents, teach- 
ers, and playmates in early years, are stored up by the Lord, 
and not by man. The Lord provides for them with unfail- 
ing love, with unerring wisdom. We can to some extent 
provide means for them by teaching external truth, by train- 
ing in external good ways of life, but remains themselves 
are of the Lord alone—by Him alone selected, by Him 


Within the limits set by heredity lies the training .of the 
home and of the Sunday-school. Of these stands first, as 
has been said, that of the home. Here the first affections 
for spiritual things should be inspired ; here the first ideas 
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of God and. of the spiritual world should be taught. Here 
these things are fitly done as a part of the experience of 
every-day life. If the parents are united in the spiritual 
life, their conversation, their common reverence for holy 
things, their reading of the Word, their worship, their cus- 
tomary attitude towards the church and towards things of 
spiritual purport, their activities dominated by the spiritual 
principles which they cherish, cannot fail to have a powerful 
influence upon their children. In such a home is the Lord's 
word obeyed :— 

And these words which I command you this day shall be in thine 
heart; and ye shall diligently teach them unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest ‘up. (Devt. 
vi. 6, 7.) 


This teaching will not be in set lesson, nor by set phrase 
alone. It will have no fixed curriculum ; but there will be 
times for teaching the letter of religion and of spiritual 
things, there will be answers to give in quiet hours to the 
thousand and one questions with which clear-sighted child- 
hood is wont to puzzle the profoundest theologian, and the ~ 
most potent force back of such teaching, entering into all 
the relations of parent and child, will be the conjugial 
sphere of the parents themselves who humbly and together 
strive to do the will of the Lord. In the near relation of 
parent and child, the parent’s sincere love and thought will 
respond to the child’s innocent love of being taught, and in 
the freedom of home, which is like no other freedom, 
and can be equalted by no other, there is, point by point, an 
assimilation of the spiritual principles which the parents 
love and live. It is here a little and there a little, line _ 
line, precept upon precept. 

In the home, too, is to be administered that government 
which has as its aim the training of the will. Because of 
the importance of this training of the will, man’s state of 
immaturity is so much longer than that of animals. Not — 
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for physical growth alone is man given the long period of 
twenty years of immaturity and subordination to parents 
and guardians, but because of the heriditary evil whose 
expressions should be met and checked and right external 
habits formed before the man can safely be left to freely 
choose what his own life shall be. This training of the will, 
this repression of disorderly tendencies as they appear, this 
formation of outwardly orderly habits, which is not regen- 
eration, but which takes place in true order before regenera- 


tion and prepares the way for regeneration, is peculiarly the 
function of the home. A predominant place in religious 


education must be given to the exposure of evil tendencies, 
and to do this wisely, the tender confidence and trust of the 
true home is divinely adapted. 

_ It may seem to some that I have assigned to the home 
all that the Sunday-school commonly hopes to accomplish, 
and have assumed that the home can perform this use to far 
better purpose than can the Sunday-school. Are we then 
to believe that the Sunday-school is superfluous? Or can 


it add anything to that which the home does? Or can it 


under certain circumstances take the place of the home? 
What is its place in the child’s spiritual training ? 

It is a fact worth noting in this connection that the orig- 
inal suggestion of the Sunday-school is not to be found 
either in the Word of the Lord nor in the doctrines of the 
New Church. Indeed the original Sunday-school was not 
intended for religious instruction at all. In the year 1784 
a certain Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, England, was im- 
pressed with the need for gathering from the street and 
giving some instruction in morals and the elements of in- 
tellectual knowledge, the many children released on that 
day from their week-day labor in the factory. He engaged 
women to teach such as he might send to them. There was 
originally no connection with the church in the movement. 
Its purpose was to supply on Sunday the rudiments of edu- 
cation which poverty debarred these children from obtaining 
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on other days. The movement spread. It was found effect- 
ive and was taken up by the church as an arm of her own 
organization. To-day, in the abundance of public schools, its 
original purpose and need has passed. By custom it is now 
the established institution for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of the church in spiritual things. Is it too much to - 
assert that many parents have come to regard it as the chief 
or only source of their children’s instruction in the things 
of spiritual life? Is it asserting too much to say that in . 
the mind of many the Sunday-school precedes in these 
things the teaching of the home, if it does not supersede 
that teaching altogether? If this is the case there is a fault 
somewhere. I believe I have said enough to show that the 
Sunday-school cannot take the place of the home, nor can 
it relieve the parents of their God-given responsibility. If 
it be at all true that the Sunday-school encourages the 
parent to believe that the home teaching is unnecessary, 
then there is a wrong which should be righted. Whatever 
the Sunday-school attempts, it should not seek to relieve — 
parents of responsibility, nor to do for children that which 
parents may better do. Let us remember that it is of the 
divine provision that children are born into families, and 
this because the family life is adapted as no other condition 
of life can be, for the storing up of remains, for the repres- 
sion of evils, for the inculcation in word and deed of good 
and of truth. Let us, so far as we can, insist upon and 
strengthen the sense of this responsibility in the parent, 
and by no means do that or teach. that which will diminish 
or take it away. 

Admitting then that the home should be the first field 
of education, what can the Sunday-school add to the work 
of the home? 

Perhaps the most obvious suggestion is that the Sunday- 
school may be an extension of the home sphere into the 
church life. The companionship of fellow-members in the 
Sunday-school applies the principle that internal agreements 
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are what make friendships sure and enduring. This tends 
to promote the social life of the child with those who are 
being taught the same things of faith, and to set up those 
standards of social fellowship which shall endure unto ever- 
lasting life. 
The Sunday-school gives the intellectuals of religion; in 
the learning of the letter of the Word, and in the learning 
of those things which on its natural side illustrate and 
bring out the meaning of the Word, the Sunday-school can 
do what the individual parents cannot so well do without it. 
There can be in the larger body the benefit of combined 
means in the obtaining of maps, books, and other instructive 
material. There is also prominent in the Sunday-school the 
sphere of many minds working together in learning spirit- 
ual truth, which sharpens the understanding and enlarges 
the field of thought. The Sunday-school offers opportunity 
for the training of the affections through the power of 
united song. | 
In all these things the Sunday-school cooperates with the 
home. That its aid may be efficient, the parents should be 
cognizant of and in sympathy with the work of the school. 
They should secure regular attendance and preparation for 
the lesson-work of the school. The Sunday-school in spir- 
itual things as the day school in secular things acts in the 
parent’s stead in these matters which in our modern com- 
plex life the parent cannot so fully do personally. The 
Sunday-school is one of the agencies of the parent’s own 
work, subordinate to that, confirming, fulfilling, and strength- 
ening that which is the parent’s inalienable privilege and 
duty. 
But it is the lamentable truth, which we all recognize, 
that many parents do not realize this duty and do not appre- 
ciate this privilege. In the absence of this sense and ac- 


tivity of responsibility on the part of the parents, can the ~ 


Sunday-school do something to supply its place? and ought 
it todo it? Undoubtedly it ought to do what it can, and 
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undoubtedly it can do something. On the secular plane 
this was the field of effort, the intention, the end of Sun- 
day-schools in their first establishment, and the good accom- 
plished cannot be denied. But that such a use was called 
for is evidence of disorder, which we should strenuously 
set ourselves to overcome, rather than simply endeavor to 


alleviate the results of it. Where there is not first the teach- 


ing in the home, where there is not the cooperation and 
indeed the initial desire on the part of the parent, results 
are at best meagre, for the Sunday-school is in such case — 
but an inadequate substitute for that which in a state of 
true order will stand first, religious instruction in the home. 
By all means in our power we should emphasize and en- 
deavor to promote the sense of parental responsibility i in 
this regard as of the very first consequence. 

It sometimes happens that there is not alone indifference, 
but: positive dissent in the home to the teaching of the 
Sunday-school.. One parent may not be of the New Church, 
so that while the other has the opportunity of taking the 
child to the Sunday-school of the New Church to which he 
belongs, the first will instil ideas into the child’s mind of a 


different faith. There is need here of a note of warning. 
_ The mind of the child is so constituted that it desires to be 


led by those who have it in charge. This is its divinely 
bestowed innocence, by means of which may be instilled in 
orderly course most precious principles of spiritual faith and 
life. It is this innocence which gifts the ,child with utter 


-trustfulness and dependence upon what its parents and 


teachers say. Is there not danger when there is discord in 
the teaching of the parents, or between the teaching at 
home and the teaching in the Sunday-school, that a certain 
harmful confusion will be engendered in the impressionable 
mind of the child? Here is a child taught in the Sunday- 
school, by a teacher to whom it looks up with all confidence, 
that it should regard the Lord Jesus Christ as Heavenly 
Father, as God alone, but at home it is told by the parent 
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in whom it has like confidence that the Lord Jesus Christ 
‘was but a good man. Will not such discordant teaching 
measurably prevent that sacred sureness of faith which 
should be sacredly guarded as the happy privilege of child- 
hood? Will it not tend to raise a doubt in the child’s mind 
of the certainty ofall things of spiritual teaching, which 
_ will not be easily removed? There are parents so unmind- 
ful of such influences as to send their children to two Sun- 
day-schools, heedless as to the agreement of the Sunday- 
schools with one another or with the home teaching. 
Perhaps this indifference which is to be found with parents 
is responsible more than we think for the vagueness and 
desultory character of much Sunday-school teaching. In- 
different themselves to teach their children at home, it log- 
ically follows that parents are careless of what is taught 
them elsewhere. If we can as parents rouse ourselves to 
a proper sense of our great responsibility in the care and 
education of children, I cannot but think that we shall be 
more mindful to have the Sunday-school itself a definitely 
planned and efficiently organized and well equipped adjunct 
to our own effort to teach our children the things of spir- 
itual life. | 
What the Sunday-school should do to carry into effect 
these principles, I will not attempt to say. The question 
whether the Sunday-school should receive under its charge 
any other children than such as have concordant teaching 
at home,.I will not venture to answer. But-I do most 
earnestly believe, and my chief purpose in this paper has 
been to give the principles touching this question, that the 
church and the Sunday-school should by every available 
means seek to impress upon parent and upon teacher, that 
the children of the Sunday-school are the children of the 
church, and that as children of the church it is their right 
to receive spiritual truth in childhood, not argumentatively 
but innocently, and that this end is to be achieved fully and 
adequately only in that home training which finds simply a 
consonant extension in the work of the Sunday-school. 
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The night of ignorant superstition in religion is past. 
The day of rational faith is dawning. With us is the twi- 
light of the vastation of the dead Christianity which is pass- 
ing away, while the full light of the Christianity which is to 
be is not yet come. “The morning cometh, but also the 
night.” Indifference in religious faith, in spiritual life, is 
abroad. Are we then not culpable, if we do not seek in all 
possible ways, in home and in Sunday-school, by the cordial 
cooperation of both, to lay in the innocence of childhood a 
foundation strong and sure for that rational faith in the 
Lord, in the Word, in the spiritual world, in the things of 
eternal life, of which we have some dim glimpse, but which 
may be the blessed heritage of our children and of our 
children’s children. 


Hype ALDEN. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF REMAINS. 


It is the claim of those who hold to the doctrines of the 
New Church, that these teachings contain stores of knowl- 
edge hitherto unknown to the man-of any other religion ; 
that there now exists, through the special providence of the ~ 
Lord, a system of truth, the knowledge of which, coupled 
with sincere effort at useful application, will furnish man 
with an entirely new and rational insight into the mysteries 


: of the Word of God, and will enable him to observe the 


ways of the Lord, in the life and destiny of the human soul. 
To attain this.insight many new principles of thought are 
necessary. It is one of these new and distinctively New- 


_ Church teachings, that is to claim our attention in this paper 


— the doctrine of remains. os 

The word remains, as we have it in English, comes from 
the Latin word remanere, which means to dwell or stay. We 
speak of remaining at home, meaning that we shall continue 
to stay at our chosen place. Again, we speak of that part 


' of man which at death, instead of going with his soul into 


the other world, is left behind, as man’s earthly remains. 
But the remains of which we would now treat, are not of an 


earthly nature at all. They are spiritual substances and 


forms created from the Lord, and causing His Divine Pres- 
ence in the soul of man (Arcana Ceelestia, 8, 19, 556; 
Spiritual Diary, 3108). These spiritual substances are act- 
ual life-giving qualities, reposing in the interior of the soul 
of man. They continue to’ exist, not only while man lives 
in this world, but in the life eternal. They are therefore 
soul-cells, substantial spiritual protoplasm, through which, 
in the proper course of spiritual evolution, man becomes a 
living spiritual being. (Arcana Ccelestia, 468, 556, 576, 
1025, 1096, 2468, 2636; Spiritual Diary, 3475.) 

Along the path of life we notice several stages of mental 
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development. First, there is the tender period of birth and 
childhood, when the body is young and the memory is form- 
ing ; second, the pliant period of youth and young manhood, 
when the reasoning faculty appears ; third, the years of ma- 
ture manhood, when ends and means furnish aid to deter- 
mination and desire—in other words when the faculty of 
the will is developed. 3 
Let us consider the first of these periods. 
Every human body begins its individual existence as a 
single nucleated cell. This cell divides and gives rise to a 
mass consisting of a number of similar units. Very soon 
processes of differentiation occur, which ultimately give rise 
to a fully organized body with its many tissues and organs. 
Together with this formation and development of the nat- 
ural body, and of a precisely similar character, is that of the 
spiritual man. As natural development demands the incor- 
poration of the best nutriments of the kingdoms of nature, 
animal, vegetable, and even mineral, so spiritual development 
requires the nutriments of the kingdoms of heaven, affec- 
tional, thoughtful, useful. For it is a principle of New- 
Church thought, that man exists at the same time in two 
worlds, the physical and the spiritual. As he feels, thinks, 
moves in the natural world in a natural body, so does he 
also in the spiritual world in a spiritual body, and his natural 
activities are correlative to his spiritual. Of the spiritual 
nutriments derived from the kingdoms of heaven, that is, 
from the Lord, the first in time as well as in importance are 
the remains we have before mentioned. From the earliest 
time of birth, through childhood, there is a continual storing 
up of these remains or protoplastic substances, in an interior 
region of man’s mind. This interior mind ‘is a faculty that 
the Lord builds in every man in order to endow him with 
spiritual life. It is here as life-giving forms, that the Lord’s 
ideals and aspirations for each individual lie. For remains 
are really the holy affections and thoughts of the Lord in 


the human soul. (Spiritual Diary, 3475.) 
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When after its physical birth, we turn to the little babe, 
we find on the natural plane little to distinguish it from 
brute creation. A tender animal, its whole life seems to be 
bodily. Warmth, food, bathing, sleep are its greatest ne- 
cessities. What do we see in its mental development? Up 
to its third year it can hardly be distinguished from other 
animals. Its plane of life is in instinct, sense-impression. 
It possesses as yet a mere mental potency, a formative fac- 
ulty, but not a faculty formed. It is a curious fact that the 
sense of hearing is particularly acute. The infant not only 
detects with marvelous speed the physical sounds around it, 
but even the emotional qualities which underlie them. Scold 
the little one and he cries, coo to him and he smiles. In 
this early period of childhood knowledge is entirely mechan- 
ical. Things of speech are learned much as a parrot learns 
its prattle, arbitrarily and with no perception of relations. 
The child’s memory is desultory, his mind mainly accumu- 
lative. Spiritual facts later on have also to be similarly 
learned ; but this is not the case with the earliest of spiri- 
tual forces, remains. The earliest remains are not learned. 
Unconscious to the little one, there are implanted in its soul 
the tender possessions of heaven. (Arcana Ceelestia, 556, 
1050.) 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” and even the sweet 
smiles and thoughts of heaven are but reflections of our 
divine Father’s mercy and care. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, Who is our home. 


- The plastic forms of the -child’s physical life are responsive 


to the voice of affection, as are also the chambers of the in- 
fant soul. Its little doors swing open, and admit the pure 


_ affections of our dear Lord. For in infancy the little soul 


is receptive of an immediate inflowing of the Lord’s sphere 
of goodness. The Lord in childhood implants the seeds of 


good, kind, loving affections (Arcana Ccelestia, 19, 1815). 
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: Brooding upon these spiritual substances the Lord by the 
- warmth of His holy love for us, tenderly keeps them alive, 


developing them until acomplete interior memory is formed 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1906, 2480, 2490). The imperfections of 
the child’s natural forms of mental life offer so little ob- 
struction to the ingress of spiritual sensations, that now if | 
ever can the soul of the infant man be formed. And the 
Lord uses this opportunity. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4378, 4379.) 

From the heavens of celestial goodness flow pure affec- 
tions of parental love (Arcana Celestia, 1415). The little 
ones of heaven speak as it were with the child of earth, and 
by their own ideas draw the affections of the latter upward 
and inward toward the Lord (Arcana Ceelestia, 1450; Spir- 
itual Diary, 3475). Have we not noticed in our best mo- 
ments the sphere of angelic innocence overshadowing an 
infant? It is the sphere of the Lord with the little one, 
through angelic infants; and he has many friends in the 


realms above (Arcana Ccelestia, 4382). “For I say unto 


you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face ~ 
of My Father, which is in heaven.”” (MATT. xviii. 10.) 

And with these friends in heaven and the divine Father it 
is our privilege to cooperate. Reading Bible stories, where 
the best traits of youthful character are portrayed, helps to 
promote the storing up in childhood of remains — the child’s 
heavenly, character-forming elements. Obedience is brought | 


out in the story of Samuel. We may endeavor to call forth 


and fasten the affections of the child on the kindness, 
mercy, and care of the Lord, and to prepare a place in the 
infant soul where celestial good may abide. Again much 
prominence may be given to the delights of mutual love, for 
instance, in the story of David and Jonathan, and the Lord 
with His loving apostle John. And besides this, the thoughts 
of the little one may be led to dwell upon the realities of 
heaven, its beauty, its uses. These methods arouse the 
little soul to activity, and impress upon it traits of heavenly 
feeling and thought, which may add continuously to its store 
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of remains, and in after years prove of incalculable benefit. 

We have discussed the intrinsic nature of remains, whence 
they come, and how they are stored up in this period of 
birth and childhood. Before passing to our second division 
of man’s life, we may briefly summarize the uses of remains 
in this earliest period. They provide the basis of regenera- 
tion in every man, making the new birth possible even for 
one inheriting the worst evils; for without remains a man’s 
evils would destroy him (Arcana Ccelestia, 2280, 2282; 
Spiritual Diary, 4382). They constitute the great influences 
for good, in times of temptation, against our evil affections. 
They are the means of conjoining us with the Lord, earth 
with heaven, and thus of sustaining man’s whole spiritual 
life (Arcana Ccelestia, 711, 1963; Coronis, 29); for what 
truly “ sustains man, is his conjunction through heaven with 
the Lord.” It is from them that perception is developed, in 
childhood almost wholly affectional, giving children that keen 
appreciation of the spheres of those about them, which is a 
noticeable characteristic of their lives. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
573, 661.) 

We turn now to our second period, that of youth and 
young manhood. = 

We noticed in childhood the special acuteness of the sense 
of hearing. As the child is left behind for the youth, it is 
the sense of sight which begins to acquire special promi- 
nence. This the physiologists tell us is actually the case, 
and it is so spiritually also. The mental sight, the intelli- 
gence, is sharpened. 
_ Statements of authority are no longer received as facts. 

The recognition of what is, gives place to the question of 

how it is, and why. We proceed from facts to laws. We 
note the relation of perceived objects; take in their points 
of resemblance or of difference; learn to speak of one ob- 
~ ject in terms of another. We observe the causes and effects 
of natural phenomena. The systematic, analytic mind of 
the youth and man replaces the desultory one of the child, 
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discovers things for itself, notes their ascertained values. 


In other words, the faculty of knowing and reasoning is 


forming, the outcome of which is intelligence. 
If a man now should have association only with the wold 


_and the easily acquired delights of evil habits, false ideas of 


all religious principles would take possession of him, he 


_ would close up his spiritual will against holy affections, his 


spiritual understanding against religious truths. He would 
care nothing for his creator, still less for the real spiritual 


welfare of his fellow-man. The potential faculty for celes- | 


tial good which he possessed as a child would withdraw from 
his spiritual mind, thus finally separating him from even his 
good natural affections. What then, are the “holy bonds” 
that provide against this separation of the natural from the 
spiritual in a man — that “ preserve the conjunction of his 
heavenly and his earthly natures” (Arcana Ccelestia, 530) ? 
They are the remains of the state of things good and true 
in a man’s soul. For precisely as the environment of the 


world is necessary for man’s growth in worldly knowledge, © 


the environment of heaven is essential to his continued de- 
velopment spiritually. As remains are the Lord’s dwelling- 
place in a man’s soul, they connect him with the Lord and 
thus with heaven throughout his life — they provide this 
heavenly environment, they make a spiritual understanding 
possible to the man. They stir him to find a spiritual point 
of view from which to approach life; they turn the New- 
Churchman to the teachings of his church, which connect 
the whole of natural life with the facts and laws of the spir- 
itual world. He tests, in the light of those teachings, his 
conclusions concerning “things seen and heard,” weighing 
well the conditions of every circumstance. He is led to the 
formation of such a character, of such habits of life as do 
not preclude the ingress of celestial affections into forms of 
spiritual thought. A young man now finds it possible to 
build within himself a system of spiritual philosophy, ap- 
plicable to every condition of natural life, which no falla- 
cious, worldly arguments can dispute or gainsay. 
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An important use of remains to a man in this period is 
therefore to enlighten the principles of his life by means of 
the teachings of the church and the Word which these un- 
fold. But they have a more direct and personal use in his — 
life, in that they are the basis of the formation of the fac- 
ulty of conscience. The vague affectional perception which 
we noticed developing in the child, gives place to the keener 
intellectual perceptions of right and wrong in the man. 
These really constitute the conscience, that internal dictate 
which ever since the flood has succeeded in place of the 
perception of the Most Ancient Church (Arcana Ccelestia, 
573). For conscience is a voice of warning which brings 
before the mind, not a direct intuition of what is evil to- 
gether with a desire for the opposite good, but rather a 
condition of knowledge, which reminds us of what we know 
as right or wrong, and urges reasons for the encouragement 


of the former and the rejection of the latter. By the stir- 


ring up of remains and consequent study of the interior sig- 


-nification of the Word and of the teachings of the church, 


this conscience is developed into a means of protection 
against the false suggestions of the selfish and worldly life 


in temptation. For temptation, at this period of life, is the 


result of the antagonism existing between our spiritual and 
natural understandings, the latter supported by its associate 
habits of life. For we must remember that, in young man- 
hood, the interior forces of one’s earthly nature begin to 
manifest themselves. The earthly inheritances from natural 
parents, which in the infant and child become evident prin- 
cipally in the body, in. the youth now become unfolded in 
his mental and affectional life. As it is the mother who 
has most exclusive charge of her offspring in infancy and 
childhood, in youth and young manhood the care and pro- 
tection of his son’s traits must be the especial duty of the 
father. The youth is developing physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, and on each plane careful guidance is necessary. 
The vagaries of physical life, the prime attraction of sports, 
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demand healthful counsel and regulation. The worldly un- 


_ derstanding now forming cannot be slighted. Points of dif- 


ficulty must be answered honestly, as best can be without 
dogmatizing or impatience; the details not only of natural 
but of spiritual knowledge require careful consideration, the 
judgment and test of maturity. 

Such guidance can only be made efficient when the ap- 
peal is constantly made to the spiritual understanding, the 
basis of the conscience, now beginning to be formed through 
the stirrings of remains within. The spiritual understand- 
ing, by such guidance, will be placed in sympathetic rela 
tionship with the other great formative faculty of this period, 


the man’s natural understanding, and to a great extent the 


peculiar animosity which by birthright seems to separate- 
these two faculties, will be overcome. The spiritual habits 
now forming will tend to place in the background of life’s 
picture the skepticism of youth, with its strong worldly 
leanings, and to introduce in salient glory the beauties of 


that character of angelic manhood which, though r now imma- 


ture, is yet forever to remain. 

We have seen that the initiation of this whole spiritual 
life is from the stirrings of remains within us. But how is 
it that these come to be stirred? Is it effected by the man 
himself ? Nay, but by the Lord alone, by means of the 
guardian angels appointed to every man. Left to his own 
resources man, through the predispositions of his evil 
earthly inheritances, would associate with himself only evil 
influences, that would incapacitate him for the reception of 
heavenly love and care. His only development would be an 
unfolding of these inheritances, whose associations are ex- 
clusively worldly and selfish. He would become their mere 
embodiment and form, in other words a devil. But through 
the kind ministrations of heavenly guardians, there is a con- 
tinual withholding of man from the indulgence of his evil 


inheritance and his own later acquisition of actual evils, a 


continual reawakening of the remains of childish innocence, 
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- acontinual growth of the conscience, of the true spiritual 


manhood. (Arcana Ccelestia, 737.) 

We have noticed the work of remains in the formation of 
the faculties of the spiritual mind in the period of youth 
and young manhood, their uses in the development of con- 
science, their powers throughout the growing spiritual life. 
The full fruition of that life is possible only in ripe man- 
hood and maturity, to which period of life therefore, let us 
in conclusion briefly turn. 

If we have been responsive throughout our previous years 
to the stirrings of the heavenly remains within us, we shall 
find now, in maturity, that our earthward aims and plans 
are fashioned upon spiritual precept and heavenly love. 
Functions of business and professional life have had placed 
before them as a first consideration the attainment of spiritual 


ends. The necessities of natural life have become second- — 
_ ary to the attainment of the soul’s needs. A chief concern 


of life is now the spiritual welfare of the neighbor, an in- 
terest is felt in his opinions, mutual differences are tolerated. 
There is a pleasant but unselfish delight in beneficent acts, 
in the communication of good thoughts. Such is the man- 
ifestation and fruit of remains in the heart and mind of the 
mature man, teaching him to be loving in his wisdom, wise 
in his love, zealous in both. Here all the functions of nat- 


ural and spiritual life operate and cooperate. We learn the 


meaning of those precious words, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, as in the heavens, so also upon the earth.” 
They shall not say, “Lo here, or lo there, for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.” There are still the re- 
mains of childlike innocence within us, which now, as through- 
out life, make possible the presence of Emmanuel, God with 
us. But rational experience is added to a new quality of 
celestial perception, producing in the man, now fully pre- 
pared for his final abode in the heavenly kingdom of his 
Father, a genius whose innocency is not the outcome of 
ignorance but of wisdom. 

WALTER E. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF VICTORY. 


Ir has been urged that in trying to determine our national 
duty at the present time, we need to bear in mind the principle 
laid down by our Lord in His teaching concerning the demoniac 
out of whom the devil was sent forth, the man being left “‘ empty, 
swept, and garnished.” ‘The mere overcoming of an evil power — 
is not the end of victory. There must be some positive gain in 
righteousness, otherwise that which was left ‘‘ empty, swept, and 
garnished” may come under the dominion of an evil power. 
sevenfold greater than before, and the last state be made worse 
than the first. The positive duties which come with power make 
as great demand upon the nation’s courage, wisdom, and good 


_ faith as the exigencies of war. 


Peace has been declared. Our victorious navy has sailed 
proudly back into home ports. Our soldiers, after bravely en- 
during exposures and privations which have thinned their ranks, 
are being welcomed back by their countrymen as victors. With- 
out a single serious reverse by land or by sea, the nation which, 
in the greatness of its heart, undertook to break the yoke of 
oppression for a despised people, has triumphed in its purpose. 


_ To use the happy summary of another: — 


The matchless coolness of Dewey; Bagley’s and Bernadou’s courage at 


Cardenas; Winslow’s stanchness under hours of fire in the cable-cutting at 
Cienfuegos; the calculating and superb recklessness of Hobson; the quick 
and unsparing force of the ships of Sampson and Schley; the impetuous 
charge of the soldiers at Santiago, and their unflinching demeanor under 
frightful conditions — [these are achievements which the nation regards with 
pride]. But even eventslike these do not touch the hearts of the people more 
profoundly than acts of consideration and humanity, such as Admiral Cer- 
vera’s chivalrous message concerning Hobson ; the burial, by our sailors, with 
all the honors of war, of the Spanish sailors who died on our ships; the re- 
fusal of Captain Evans to take the proffered sword of the captain of the 
Vizcaya; gallant Wainwright’s manly greeting to the chief captive; and, 
later, Schley’s generous words to him, that made the Spanish admiral throw _ 
his arms around the neck of the American commodore; the saving of the 
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-enemy’s surprised and grateful survivors after the destruction of their fleets 


at Manila and Santiago; and Captain Phillip’s words [to the exultant crew 
of the Texas], to be remembered as long as noble deeds are told: “ Don’t 
cheer, boys, the poor fellows are dying! ” 


We naturally rejoice over the successful accomplishment of 
the national purpose, which was avowedly one of liberation and 
humanity. What wider issues may be involved, what new re- 
sponsibilities and relationships may be required of us as a people, 
it is within the wisdom of no man to declare with certainty. 


When Dewey sailed into the harbor of Manila, a door into the - 


east was suddenly opened to us. Without foreseeing it, without 
our seeking it, the circle of our national influence was extended. 
And wherever the flag of the country has been planted by the 
right of conquest, there is our pledge, if we are true, that the 
blood and treasure given for victory shall insure if possible a 
government under which people, however humble, however un- 


developed, may grow and live as becomes’men of God’s crea- 


ting. Small wonder is it, that in these times and under such 
circumstances, we should be talking of “ new responsibilities,” 
“new duties,” and “our mission” among the nations of the 
earth. What that mission is, how really great it is, and just 
what we are to do to fulfil it, no human wisdom may now be 
able to foresee. As one of the newly-appointed Peace Commi 

sioners has said : — | 


Plainly this unwelcome war is leading us by ways we have not trod to an 


_ end we cannot surely forecast.* 


There are problems of statesmanship which must be solved. 
Their right solution will require sagacity and a certain intellec- 


tual fitness gained through experience and familiarity with public 


affairs. But equally important is it that at such a time there 
shall be a noble sentiment among the people who have the 
nation’s welfare at heart, and the desire to do that which is well- 
pleasing to God. Wisely and eloquently has one of our minis- 
ters said : 

In the changes and vicissitudes of nations, the Lord has one end in view 
— the formation of a heaven of angels from the human race. For the ac- 


complishment of this end He sets up one, and puts down another. The wel- 
fare of the whole is more precious to Him than the temporary success or 


* Hon. Whitelaw Reid in Zhe Century, August, 1898. 
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pleasure of any part. In short, in the last analysis, the welfare of each part 
is identical with that of the whole. Wedo not know, nor can we begin to 
estimate, the results of the present conflict; yet it is quite conceivable that 
out of it will flow blessings which tend to the elevation and happiness of all 
mankind, including Spain herself. In some way which we cannot clearly fore- 
see, the path to heaven may be made surer and easier for multitudes now 


living and others still unborn because the ideas for which America stands are 


destined to prevail in the struggle, and to gain a largely-increased ascendancy.* 


There is a way, known to the Lord, in which this nation should 
walk that it may fulfil that high destiny of which it surely is 


capable. And it should be the concern of every true patriot that, — 


in this hour of triumph, with all its temptations to vainglory, 
self-aggrandizement, and militarism, the conscience of the nation 
shall recoil from the suggestions of “ imperialism,” which would 
make this war a war of conquest merely, ending in vast acces- 
sions of territory, requiring large armies and navies, securing a 
desirable commerce, but which would place us before the world 


in the character of pretenders, pledged to the cause of liberation © 


and humanity, disclaiming any desire for territorial expansion, 
only to be seduced into a course of action which promises ma- 
terial benefits. Shall we not wish that in the solution of the 
questions before us, we may seek to know what our highest duty 
is; that our public men shall rise to the occasion and take high 


~ ground as to what the nation should do; that we shall hear more 


of what is right — right in the sight of God and humanity — 
and less of expediency and policy, that so we may prove willing 
and fit to fill a place of high responsibility and vast usefulness 
among the nations of the earth, and be able to exercise a strong 
and beneficent influence for maintenance of the world’s peace. 


J. K. S. 


* Rev. James Reed, in a sermon on “The Lord's Victories.” 
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NATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Most of our readers are familiar with that doctrine of the 
New Church which teaches that man collectively, as well as in- 
dividually, is in the human form. Lifting our thoughts above 
the mere idea of outward shape, we are enabled to see that a 
well-organized society or community considered interiorly, or 
with reference to the useful relations which its members bear 
to each other, is an example of that form. Yea, there is a per- 
fect correspondence between these deeper relations and the 
organs and functions of the body itself; insomuch that in the 
other world, as we are taught, every society, viewed from a 
distance, appears visibly as one man, and the whole heaven is 
as one greatest man in the Lord’s sight. 

This conception of man, as existing in larger and smaller 
forms, all of them human, and thus modeled after one pattern, 
leads to many interesting conclusions. Not the least important 
of these is that the same laws of development and of orderly 
life apply to man in the aggregate, as to man the individual. 
The sum and substance of those laws is the duty of obedience 
to the divine commandments. A nation, for example, is no 
more exempt from the obligation to live morally and righteously 
than is its humblest citizen. The payment of its debts, the 
forgiveness of its enemies, truthful and straightforward dealings 
with other nations and with all men, are its bounden duties. 
Might does not make right in national affairs any more than in 
private ones. A national war is, in itself, no more noble and 
justifiable than a private quarrel. There are times when both 
are unavoidable —times when it is necessary to act in self- 
defence, or to resist injustice and oppression, whether they be 
exercised on a large ora small scale. But this necessity will 
always be regretted by right-minded persons. As no Christian 
man will take pleasure in disputing with his neighbors, so no 
Christian nation will engage in warfare without reluctance. And 
even then the object of the warfare will be peace, which appar- 
ently cannot be gained in-any other way. 

There is a striking verse of the ninth Psalm, which seems 


"most significant in this connection: “ Put them in fear, O Lord; 
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that the nations may know themselves to be but men.” If, indeed, 
the nations are but men, they are subject to the rules by which 
men are governed, and to the conditions under which men labor. 
Is it not true that, of late years, this fact has been more and 


more clearly recognized? All the ends of the earth are con-— 


stantly drawing nearer and nearer together. By the aid of 
modern inventions the obstacles interposed by space have been 


overcome, and the most distant countries are brought within the | 


circle of the civilized world. An unwonted interest in the affairs 
of all nations is awakened among their sister nations. Thus the 
bonds of human relationship are continually. multiplying, and 


the sense of brotherhood and of mutual obligations is increas- 


ing. The need of definite principles by which international 
questions should be settled was never so strongly felt as it is 
now. And the undoubted tendency is for nations, through their 
appointed representatives, to come together in friendly confer- 
ence, as one good neighbor would with another. What is this 
but saying in effect that they are men, and see that they should 
learn and do what is right for them and all other men? Witness 
the attempt made to frame an arbitration treaty between this 
country and England, or the more recent manifesto of the Czar 


_ of Russia, looking to an agreement in favor of general disarma- 


ment. Surely there could be no stronger indication that nations 
are holding themselves more and more amenable to human laws, 


and seeking the guidance which is needed by all men in their 


dealings with each other. 

Our own country finds itself involved at the present time in 
a network of international relations. The war with Spain has 
brought us face to face with questions which must be answered 
— questions of right and wrong as regards our duty to peoples 


made dependent on us by conquest. What shall we do with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines? With respect to each | 


and all of them the gravest responsibilities confront us. Nor 
can we duly meet those responsibilities by merely consulting 


motives of commercial advantage or of other supposed self- 


interest. Still less have we a right to be actuated by our lust 
of dominion or our greed of empire. As plainly as a human 
being was ever called upon to “do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God,” is the United States of America 
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called upon to practise the same principles. The doctrine that 
nations are but men was never more applicable than at this 
moment. If our rulers can be induced to act upon it, acknowl- 
edging still further that all men, large and small, collective and 
S individual, are equally subject to the unchanging laws of divine 
| order, the task before them will be marvelously simplified. It 
is not for us, with our imperfect knowledge of particular facts 
and circumstances, to form too positive an opinion of what the 
4 emergency requires in every respect. But there are two conclu- 
| sions from which it would appear that escape is impossible. 
A The first is that our country has no right to relegate its wards 
to their former unhappy condition. If it should clearly seem 
a that Spain is unable or unwilling to govern her colonies in a just 
and humane manner, then should we, so far as they are under 
our control, forever withhold them from her. To resist their 
spoken entreaties or their mute appeals would be unjustifiable 
cruelty. Our duty is precisely the same as that of a community, 
which, having rescued children from drunken and vicious parents, 
refuses to restore them without a sufficient guarantee that in 
future kind and wise treatment will be substituted for neglect 
and abuse. When this improvement cannot be assured, the 
effort is to provide them with homes where they will be suitably 
cared for and educated. No intelligent and fair-minded person 
questions the propriety of this course. And shall any other be 
pursued, where the welfare of thousands is concerned? There 
can surely be no doubt as to the answer. 
Q Secondly, the measures adopted by this country in the present 
aa crisis should be such as not to imperil its established institutions 
and the well-being of its own people. Chief among those insti- 
tutions is government by general suffrage. Are the inhabitants 
of our newly-acquired islands fit to be entrusted with this privi- 
lege? If not, they can form no part of our body politic without 
injury to all concerned. It is only necessary to apply here a : 
principle of divine order generally recognized among men — +4 
namely, that the will or pleasure of the individual must yield to 
| the common good. To try to force our institutions on people 
3S 3 incapable of assimilating them would be folly and wickedness. 
4 Plainly, then, the teaching that nations are but men, and must 
live by the rules appointed to other men, would show that we 
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cannot usefully admit to our political household, on equal terms 
with ourselves, the incongruous elements of our lately-conquered 
territory, unless, or until, they have proved their capacity for 


-- good citizenship under our form of government. As well might 


the head of a family invite persons of low intelligence and ob- 
jectionable habits to make their home with his wife and children. 
Hence, it is the duty of our nation to wait, or, at least, to move 


slowly, at the present juncture, until further developments shall 


make the next steps plain. On the one hand, we must protect 
those whom Providence has so strangely placed in our charge 
from the sufferings out of which they have been delivered, and, 
on the other, we must protect ourselves from the dangers of too 
close assimilation with them. If our effort is, like that of a 
righteous man, to carry out the teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule, we shall not go astray. 


j. R. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR LORD. 


THE very interesting paper on this subject in our present issue 
was read to the New-Church ministers at their meeting in June 
last, in Lakewood, Ohio, and was evidently offered by the author, 
who had been chosen to deliver the annual address, because he 
felt that not sufficient attention had been given to the teaching. 
as to the spiritual nature of the temptations of our Lord. There 
is some ground for believing that further study of this subject is 
necessary, and indeed the same may be said of any subject per- 
taining to the Incarnation and Glorification. 

As to the temptations, the reader meets with the statement in 
the Gospels that, immediately after His baptism, the Lord was 
tempted in the wilderness. He finds nothing said about His 
being tempted until He entered or was about to enter upon His 
public ministry. It is but natural therefore to suppose that the 
period of that ministry was also the period of temptation, begin- 
ning at the baptism and ending in Gethsemane and on the cross. 


_ The saying of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 15), 


that He “‘ was in all points tempted as we are, yet without sin,” 
is applied to this period, and the thought is that, beginning then 
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with the lowest form of enticement to evil, the Lord advanced in 
His contest with it to a complete victory over every form of it, 
corporeal and mental. 

This ordinary and natural view ; of the matter is mentioned in 


the paper referred to as in some degree prevalent among us. 


Perhaps the author was moved by the way in which the subject 
is treated by the Rev. William Bruce, in his Commentary on 
Matthew, pages 61-68, a useful work well known to our people 
and much consulted by them. Mr. Bruce in a of MatrT. 
iv. uses such sentences as the following : — 


We seek to explain this subject, in relation to the Lord, by human experi- 
ence, because Jesus was in all points tempted as we are. . . . The Lord, al- 
though tempted in all points as we are, never allowed the least of sin to enter 
into His holy mind. . . . In reference to the present subject it is said that He 
was tempted in all points as we are. . . . He was tempted in all points as we 
are, yet without sin. He met the whole power of evil, both on earth and in 
hell, on the battle ground of a frail humanity, but, notwithstanding its — 
He in every temptation. 


These sentences very inadequately express all that Mr. Bruce 
presents, but they indicate the peculiar power over him of the 
sentence from Hebrews, and an examination of his pages will 
show that he did not make sufficient use of the teaching of the 


-$piritual sense of the Old Testament. 


One very important point, if this subject is to be understood, 
is that the word “ temptation ” means the struggle between good 
and evil in the soul. It means more than the ordinary sense of 
the word, which is to entice to do evil. It is that state of the 
mind which results from the strain of opposite motives. In this 
sense one who at once yields to evil allurement cannot be said 
to undergo temptation, for he makes no contest. In the ordinary 
use of the word, temptation means only the effort of the evil to 
lead one astray, but in the New-Church use of the word it in- 


cludes the contest of the one who is possessed of a higher mo- 


tive in some degree, and who therefore endeavors to maintain 
his position in a good life. 
As to the temptations of our Lord the common understanding 


is also wholly inadequate. As is pointed out in the paper His 


whole life was a struggle, and it was an interior rather than an 
exterior struggle, a struggle against the inward assaults of evil 
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rather than against physical enticements. This more interior 
nature of the struggle is inferred from the teaching in “ Arcana,” 
4594, that the Lord was not born natural by means of a human 
father, but celestial-spiritual from the Divine itself. 

There is another point, on which the paper does not dwell, 
which seems to us of much importance toa true understanding 
of this subject, and that is the very early beginning of our Lord’s 
temptations and the consequent progress which He had made 
before He entered upon His public ministry. We know this from 


the spiritual meaning of the life of Abraham, and from such 


teachings as the following :— 


The subject [in Grn. xiv., the contest with Chedorlaomer] is the first - 


combat of the Lord, which was in his boyhood and early youth. . . . No one 
can fight against evils and falsities before he knows what evil and falsity are, 
and so not before he is instructed. Man does not know what evil is, still 
less what is falsity, until he is able to use intellect and judgment, which is the 
reason that he does not come into temptations before he has attained to 
adult life. Thus every man is tempted in his manhood, but the Lord in boy- 
hood. . . . The Lord was brought in earliest boyhood into the most severe 
contests with evils and falsities. ...In His first contests the goods and 
truths in Him by which He fought, were imbued with the inheritance from 
the mother, and so far as so imbued, they were not Divine, but by degrees as 


He overcame evil and falsity they were. purified and made Divine. (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 1661.) 


This seems to us a passage of the greatest importance as in- 
dicating the progress early made by our Lord in His victories. 


The whole chapter, twenty-second of Genesis, beginning, “It 


came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham,” 
should also be carefully examined. 
It will be seen therefore that the general conclusion of the 


paper rests on two grounds, of which only one was set forth at 


length, namely, that the Lord was of such a nature that He dealt 
with evil in its interior rather than in its exterior approach, and 
that His temptations were spiritual combats. The other ground, 
of which we have thought well to present some idea at the same 
time, is the early beginning of our Lord in His contest with evil, 
of which the account is given in Genesis, and His consequent 
advanced position in regard to temptation already gained before 
He received the baptism of John and went into the wilderness. 
It will be noticed also that the three temptations there do not 
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regard sins against the neighbor, like murder, adultery, or theft, 


but are of a more interior kind, —_ are, as we are taught, of a 
generic character. 

The phrase from Hebrews is a safe guide provided it is not 
taken exclusively, and in the light of the crude ideas of the past. 
All that is necessary is to remember that it is a very free trans- 
lation of the Greek which does not say, “like as we are,” but 
“ by resemblance,” and that the revelation of the spiritual sense 
explains this subject very fully, and as fully as we are able to 
comprehend it. 


T. F. W. 


AT GREENACRE. 


WE are very glad that the New Church has had a hentia at 
some of the meetings held at.Greenacre during the past summer. 
These meetings are attended by earnest seekers after truth who 
look for greater unity of faith in the world, and who are ready 
to listen to any messenger of any religion who has something of 
interest and of importance to say, and who can bring his message 
not in the spirit of narrow partisanship, but in the interest of 
truth and the good of humanity. That such gatherings are, 
under Providence, distributing points of knowledge, and that they 
are intellectually stimulating to those who attend them, we may 
readily believe. Subjects of the deepest interest are here pre- 
sented frankly, and from widely different points of view. Men 
give the best that is in them, and bear their witness to what they 
believe to be true. If in all this there is ‘‘ confusion of tongues,” 
if, for many, the mystery of spiritual knowledge only deepens, 
yet, if one may judge, the end sought for is good, and something 
is done in the work of spiritual enlightenment by “the spirit of 
truth ” which is trying to lead men into all truth. 

The New Church while it holds unflinchingly to the belief that 
through the writings of the Lord’s servant, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
a system of doctrine has been revealed from on high that is full © 


and authoritative, recognizes that there is good in all the so- 


called “great religions of the world.” To her their sacred 


~ books are not worthless expressions of faith, but contain many ~ 
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treasures of heavenly wisdom, divinely adapted to the genius 


of the people who cherish them, and brought down from an > 


ancient Scripture, older than our present Bible and to which the 
Bible itself makes reference. These ancient writings do not in 


the least detract from the holiness or authority of the Christian 


Bible, the preeminence of which is established by this, that the 
Redeemer of men came as the fulfilment of these very Scriptures 
and, as the Son of Man, proved Himself to be the Word made 
flesh, “full of grace and truth.” 

_ We rejoice whenever in the comparative study of dione the 
wonderfulness of the Sacred Scriptures can be brought to view 
in ways that shall appeal to the states of mind of those who are 
diligently making these researches. From reports which have 
come to us, it would seem that two of our ministers have suc- 
cessfully availed themselves of such an opportunity at Greenacre 
this past summer. The Rev. Adolph Roeder, from a published 
account which has appeared in one of our church papers, spoke 


on “Neo-Christian Symbolism”: ‘He started out with the 


assumption that the fact of symbolism is admitted by his hearers. 
Symbolism admitted, there came before the student a series of 
facts concerning it. One was the prevalence of symbolism 
throughout the world at all times. The Egyptian and the Amer- 
ican, the European and the Australasian, the New Zealander and 
the Eskimo all use symbols, and there is not a spot on earth on 
which something does not serve some one in a symbolic way. 
The fact that there is first a distinctive symbology —that there 
was a Christian symbolism, a Hindoo symbolism, a Chinese sym- 
bolism — is the first to be recognized, and the next waiting for 
recognition is the fact that out of that diversity is growing a 
unity, and that that unity is the Neo-Christian symbolism. In 
other words the work of the new symbolism, left largely in the 
hands of those who have been trained in the Church of Christ, 


will be to unify the symbolism of the race. Not to do so by | 


artificial interpretation, but to note and take cognizance of the 
natural evolution of the matter as it grew under the hands of the 
divine Artificer. As He took the nations and united and com- 
bined and made a more perfect human form of them — in other 
words, as He fashioned the man, of whom He spoke in the be- 
ginning, saying: ‘Let us make man in our own image, and ac- 
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cording to our likeness ’— it became the duty and privilege of the 
student of modern symbolism to do the same with the symbol 


_matter presented to him by the various nations. By these proc- 


esses of thought and investigation, Mr. Roeder showed how a 
system of Christian symbolism could be evolved, with all its 
advantages and helpfulness. He indicated how comparative 
philology and anatomy and other new sciences had. benefited 
the world. The use of the Neo-Christian symbolism would be 
that it would become the basis of the new psychology which was 
to take the place of the old theology. It would be the ground- 
work of the new ‘ know thyself.” Men are now beginning to see 
and understand that the man who knows himself has come 
nearer understanding God than the man who tried to understand 


God before he knew himself.” 


The Rev. J. E. Werren, professor of sacred languages in the 
New-Church Theological School, at Cambridge, Mass., presented 
a paper on “ The Symbolism of Genesis,” which was spoken of 


as one of the marked addresses of the summer, and which gave 


the writer an opportunity to disclose the significance of the 
very words and letters of that language which was chosen as a 
vehicle for such a wonderful and enduring revelation of spiritual 


_knowledge. The following account, taken from one of the 


Boston papers,* will enable some of our readers who have not 


seen it, to enjoy os outline of this instructive and interesting 


address : — 


‘“‘ Professor Werren began by quoting the saying of the Jews, 
‘a bone of Him shall not be broken,’ according to the lecturer’s 
theory of which the consonants of Hebrew were the bone or 
solid structure of language. He showed that the Arabs made 
the vowels motions or muscles. The two early Semitic views 


_of this subject presented their language as human to the very 


letters. The Lamb, so often referred to in the Scripture, was the 
Messiah, the Man, and made the consonants of the Hebrew 
language, which is written without vowels, human in a superla- 
tive sense. 

“Availing himself of theas principles, the lecturer developed 
the forms of a number of Hebrew letters and demonstrated the 


*Evening Transcript, Aug. 9, 1898. 
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fact that every one, so far as developed, was the picture of a 
human attitude or of an integral part of the body—=#in other | 
words, a hieroglyph, whose type was man. He next showed the 


development of language from the ideographic to the syllabic, 
and finally the alphabetic stage, and gave passing examples of 


traces of these stages in the Hebrew. Upon this he based the 


validity of the right to read the Hebrew, especially the early 
Hebrew of Genesis, not merely literally, but also the right of 
interpreting it according to the hieroglyphic values of the sym- 
bols composing the words. In this hieroglyphic interpretation 


lay really the main stress of the lecture, which opened up a new > 


view of the divine names, and showed that the name Elohim of 
the Hebrew was not really the plural of God as generally inter- 
preted. By ‘God’ the average mind thought of a Being, 
whereas the Hebrew word rather meant ‘the Divine power mani- 
festing itself everywhere.’ The true name for the God of the 
Hebrews was the unpronounceable quadriliteral IHVH, or 
‘Jahveh ;’ its meaning from the hieroglyphic sense of the let- 
ters being ‘ Life of life, and whatsoever life pours aaa or the 
source of life and the communication of life. 

“In interpreting the first verse of Genesis, stress was laid 
upon the fact that the creation was not referréd to as a beginning 
in time, but that the principles were alluded to as great heads of 
an order of evolution which began as isolated individual life in 
a ‘garden of delight,’ and which ends in the Revelation as the 
most perfect cosmopolitan life in the most remarkable city, 
‘New Jerusalem.’ The anachronisms and false chronology usu- 
ally laid at the door of Genesis were imperfect and narrow views 
of the great drama. That wonderful poem of Hebrew lore 
really referred to the material creation as the ultimate and lowest 
limit in which was viewed the inmost destiny of men — heaven. 

“An interesting physiological analysis was then made of the 
dual in language, the speaker maintaining that the Hebrew was 


the only language which had a conception of the dual as distin- © 


guished from the universal two, a distinction obliterated in the 
later phase of that tongue, and wiped out of the consciousness 
of the Aryan tongues. The Hebrew, in its pure conception, 
used the dual to designate not primarily number, but by it dis- 
tinguished that which was human. That knowledge was needed 
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‘ to understand how ‘in the beginning God created heaven,’ be- 
4 cause the word heaven when used in Hebrew occurred always 
in the dual. 

“Allusion was next _ to the fact and expression, ‘ Lo! 
heaven is within you,’ which confirmed the statement made in 
the first verse of Genesis that God created every man to be a 
heaven. A great law was here revealed, a law manifested every- 
where in creation ; that ‘ everything perfect is in its least parts 
like to the whole,’ the law being demonstrated in that long 
muscle, the tongue, which is all made up of long muscles; the 
stomach, which is a big pocket for rolling about food, which is 
made up of little pockets; and the eye, the retina of which is 
made up of innumerable little eyes. The same principles held 
good in the end of creation — heaven—which in the least was 
like to the whole ; the least unit of heaven is an individual man 
— the whole heaven being a great man, maximus homo. Profes- 
sor Werren then closed his address by vividly showing that the 
Word of God in using the so-called inanimate world of soil and 
rock and crystal, the growing world of leaf and flower and fruit, 
the animate world of fish and bird and noble beast, was leading 
man who truly thinks as man in the light of reason from Nature 
to Nature’s God; from the — in the outer world to the 
eternally real, the divine.” 

}. & 


A SIGNIFICANT LECTURE. 


THERE is a steady growth of summer schools, and it is of 
interest to note that, during the prolonged vacation when the 

_ regular work of schools is suspended, much instruction is given 
and obtained after a manner adapted to the summer. Almost 
every college provides courses of a few weeks during which 
teachers can avail themselves of lectures, apparatus, and scien 
tific collections to equip themselves for better work in ‘their re- : 
spective fields. Even for the children vacation schools are held a 
in such a way as to interest them in studying the wonders of 
nature a part of each day. To such centres of summer instruc- 
tion as Chautauqua thousands flock and enjoy opportunities 
which would otherwise be beyond their reach. 
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A somewhat more recent development of summer instruction 
seems to have arisen from the Parliament of Religions of 1893, 
and of this sort of school Greenacre, near Portsmouth, N. H., 
is the leading place. Speakers there not only address consider- 
able numbers but extend their influence much more widely 
through the published reports. Representatives of New-Church 


thought have always been welcome at Greenacre, and the past 


season the Rev. Messrs. Werren and Roeder have spoken with 
acceptance. A course of lectures was given also at Jackson, in 
the White Mountains, and these were fully reported in the Boston 
and other newspapers. No one of our recognized speakers ap- 
pears to have taken part, but a very useful lecture on Sweden- 
borg was given by a Unitarian clergyman, the Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, of Newton, Mass. 

Having heard this essay read by him we can speak highly of 


- it, and we have been pleased to know that he has read it to his 


own congregation and to other audiences. The reporter of the 
Jackson lectures says that this one was “a profound and sympa- 
thetic presentation of the life and philosophy of that great seer, 
Emanuel Swedenborg,” and he gives in the Boston Transcript an 
elaborate summary which he styles “all too brief.” Some of the 
sentences our readers will be very glad to see : — 


One of the most prominent of his central principles is the doctrine of cor- 
respondence. He believed that not only were objects related to what was 
around them, but that they related with and corresponded with what was 
above them. Things seen were but types of things unseen— the natural 
was a symbol of the spiritual, and what was seen in the natural world was a 
representation of what was true in the spiritual world. In his thought all 
things had come from one mind and therefore all things lead back to one 
mind. If the truths of the higher life had any reality they must find their 
revelation in the lowest forms of existence. Love and Wisdom are the attri- 
butes of Deity, and to these warmth and light correspond. Every thoughtful 
mind must at once see that in his doctrine of correspondence Swedenborg 
has revealed a rich vein of truth which, at whatever cost of mental toil, it 
will be profitable to work. | 

Swedenborg’s view of the Scriptures is in harmony with his view of nature. 
As nature in all its outward forms contains spiritual meanings, so the Bible 
in its letter not only reveals what meets the eye and the mind of the ordinary 


reader, but contains also a revelation of truth in accordance with the nature 


of correspondence. 
Perhaps the most interesting and valuable part of Swedenborg’s teachings 
is found in his revelations concerning heaven and hell. Very different is the 
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picture he gives from what, up to his time and long after, prevailed. Instead 
of the future life being the antithesis of the present, it was revealed as its 
fulfilment. Instead of man beginning: another kind of life the moment he 
touched the celestial or infernal shores, he found himself about where he was 
when he left this world, and moving there on the same great lines he had 
chosen for himself on this side the veil. 

God’s punishments are means for leading man into the better way, not 
needless tortures imposed because once the worse one has been pursued. 
The other world has its varied occupations. To each one is given full power 
to work out the purpose of his nature. Swedenborg’s influence is and long 
will be all-pervading. Compared with his contemporary, John Wesley, it may 
be said that while Wesley quickened the religious life of his time, Sweden- 
borg enlarged its vision. The one changed the lives of men and women, the 
other changed the mental and moral atmosphere. And so. imperceptibly has 


‘this been done, that even those who sometimes denounce him have absorbed 


much of his thought, like the men of whom Swedenborg tells, who denied 
the existence of that life into which they had already entered. 

It is evident that Mr. Hornbrooke did not approach his sub- 
ject with the intention to show that Swedenborg was insane be- 
cause he was not a Unitarian, but with a pure desire to find out 
and to tell what was contributed: through him to the world’s 
truth. The spirit which this lecturer showed should be highly 
commended, for it is still comparatively rare, and the usefulness 
which his lecture has performed and will perform should be and 
will be gratefully recognized by our people. 

Te BW, 


DOES THE HIGHER CRITICISM EXALT GOD? 


‘We are so accustomed to think of the present criticism of _ 


Scripture as irreverent and destructive of faith in the divine 
authorship, that it is surprising to be told that it enhances our 
piety by giving us a larger view of the Divine Providence. Yet 
no less than this is claimed for it by Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of 
Boston University, who is a man of more religious faith than 
most of the critics. 

In speaking of the “ New Old Testament,” he says that one 
asked him if the new view would save souls, and to this he an- 
swers that it draws men nearer to God by leading them to see 
that He never left Israel without prophets. Under the former 
view there was a long interval of some four hundred years be- 
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tween the last prophet Malachi and the Christian era; but, as 
Professor Mitchell says, the critics assign some of the prophe- 
cies to so late a date that no such interval without prophecy is 
left. Thus he writes : — 


Daniel has been given a new place in the Bible. The best authorities tell — 


us that it must have been written in 165 B.C., when Antiochus Epiphanes, 


enraged at being balked in his plans against Egypt by the Romans, had 


vented his fury upon Jerusalem, razing much of the city, killing many of the 
inhabitants, and, to crown all, defiling the temple by substituting the worship 
of Zeus for that of Jehovah; when the Jews under Judas Maccabaeus were 
preparing for a final struggle for their homes and their religion. Then, they 


say, some one who saw God’s hand in the convulsions of the preceding cen_ 


turies foresaw and announced to his despairing compatriots, the overthrow of 
the tyrant and the triumph of their holy cause. If this date is correct, this 


book is a new argument for faith in a protecting and directing Providence. | 
(Methodist Review, for 1898, p. 557.) 


Here the critic tells us that the transfer of Daniel to the Mac- 


cabaean date from that of the fall of Babylon in 538 B. C,, 
exalts our faith, and makes the Providence of God more evident. 
It is a “‘new argument,” he says, for faith, and it is certainly a 
new and very ingenious argument for the higher criticism. 

But what is the effect of this transfer of date upon faith in the 
Scriptures? Daniel comes before us as a compact book of 
prophecy, framed in a historical setting of great events. The 
exile of the young man before the fall of Jerusalem, his educa- 
tion in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, his advancement through 
explaining the dream of the statue, his and his companions’ 
persecutions and ultimate triumph, the dream of the tree ex- 
plained, Belshazzar’s feast and the writing read, and Daniel’s 
own prophetic visions, all fit in perfectly to the closing years of 
Babylon as the researches of archzologists set them forth to us 


and as conservative commentators explain. In the spiritual . 


meaning the significance of Babylon runs through the book, and 


_makes it a lesson of profanation and judgment. So impressed 


were the Jews after the captivity with the prophetic character of 
Daniel that, when Alexander approached Jerusalem as a con- 
queror in 333 B. C., he was welcomed by the high-priest leading 
a vreau and eatin of Dan. x. 20, “ The prince of Grecia 
shall come.’ 

But the critic ; Says that this is all wrong. The Jows were mis- 
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taken in citing Daniel, for Daniel was not written at that time. 
Indeed, there never was any Daniel. There was a Babylon, it is 
admitted, but the book has nothing to do with it. It belongs to 
a much later day. It is an imaginary account. It was composed 
to fire the Jewish heart in the Maccabaean time. And a schol- 
arly Methodist believes this and pleads for it as exalting faith. 


- It must, however, be said for the truth’s sake that this tranfer 


ef date is not due to any such thought,but simply to disbelief in 
prophecy. This disbelief will not admit the reference to the 
“abomination of desolation ” as a prophetic and inspired utter- 
ance, but it must be only a comment by the writer on an event 
visible to him. Such a defilement of the altar was committed by 
Antiochus, and therefore the book is transferred to his time, and 
all its historical framing is torn away and cast aside. It is held 
to be full of lies, it is regarded as a deception from end to end, 
it is made out to be wholly different from what it was in our 
Lord’s sight, and then we are told that it may give us more faith 
than ever it did. ‘*The best critics’ are paraded as pious dis- 
ciples, almost as Methodists, and we are asked to rise to their 
level over the ruins of Daniel! 

If now the question should be asked of these “ best critics,” 
why some other time might not as well be taken, when the temple 
was defiled, they would have no answer. It is merely a matter 
of opinion, for all the historical data of Daniel have been 
rejected. 

So far are we from receiving a larger faith by this destructive 
process that we are only reduced toa balance of probabilities. 
If from a page of a diary every vestige of a date is removed, the 
remainder is rendered wholly uncertain, and its very truthful- 
ness is in doubt; but, when we restore the dated heading we 
have authenticated the page; and so is it with the Scripture 
under the ‘hands of these date-destroyers, until the date is 
restored. 

While commenting upon this subject it may be well to allude 
to another point in the same essay. The writer asks, ‘What is 
the effect of the new views upon the Old Testament ?” and an- 
swers his question by saying : — 


One who enjoys pictures is grateful for the privilege of visiting a collection, 
whatever its condition; even when its treasures are all misplaced, and some 
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of them absolutely lost in the disorder. But he prizes such a privilege much 
more highly when he finds them arranged according to schools and periods; 
for then he can trace the history of the art of painting from its rude begin- 
nings through the centuries, and appreciate its every product. (/did., p. §53-) 


This is a frank begging of the question. The critic never 
takes Daniel in its own setting and puts over against it his Mac- 
cabaean setting and compares the two, but he declares at the 
outset that the whole Scripture is in dire confusion, and goes to 
work to see where he can put Daniel, since it is in his eyes 


utterly confused and lost in the fog of the ages. His very 


meagre and feeble solution is praised because it is better than 
no solution at all, when all the time the book’s own solution of 
itself is magnificently clear. 

The blindness and rashness and credulity of the critic are 
equalled by his ingenuity as he seeks to commend his theory to 
the common mind, and to make it appear that he is very neces- 
sary to Providence. 


T. F. W. 


THE EFFECT OF NEW TRUTH. 


NEw truth leads to new life. Of course, all our knowledge 
consists simply in finding out what is already in the great plan 
of the universe; and sometimes a knowledge has existed and 
been lost ; or it may come forth for the first time. 


We call such truths new when they are fresh, in the early as 


of their being known or reknown. Thus, although their ances- 


tors knew well that there was one God, the Israelites had for- 


gotten and learned a new truth at Sinai. It was new to them. 


The ancients appear to have understood some of the useful 


arts which were afterward forgotten ; and when we acquire mem 
again we call them new. 

Such truths, whether now first wade known or merely redis- 
covered, lead, as has been said, to new ways of life. A new 
truth in medicine changes, as fast as it is accepted, the treatment 
of the sick. A newtruth in mechanics, or what we call an in- 
vention, changes modes of labor. A new truth in decorative 
art changes the nature of ornamentation. 
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What does a new religious truth do? Evidently, something 
- similar. The new religion given to the Jews by means of Moses 
4 had to do especially with their mode of worship, and modified 
a it essentially. Christianity was a flood of new truth. The Lord 
a said: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
3 thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, love 
your enemies.” He set men at once, so far and fast as they 
received it, to doing differently, so that a very distinct difference 
was seen between the lives of Christians and of those who con- 
tinued either Jews or pagans. Some things men ceased to do, 
and some new things they began doing. 
a They ceased to regard the emperors as divine, and to offer 
c sacrifices before temples. They began to keep the first day of 
a the week as the Lord’s day, to take care of the poor, and to pray 
to the Lord in all their needs. 

New-Church people are in the weaithieds of believing that all 
religious truth was not made known at the time of the establish- 
ment of Christianity. They are accustomed to quote the saying 
of our Lord that He had many things to say, but men could not 
then bear them. They understand the Book of Revelation to 
be prophetic of the history of the Christian Church, and to in- 
dicate that at some future time all things would be made new, 
as is there declared. They go so far as to believe that at the 
present day, the great influx of new scientific truth is fully 
matched by an influx of new religious truth, which was always 
in the Bible, but was stored up there till, under Divine Provi- 
dence, it was made known to the world through the instrumen- 
tality of a good man. 

This is a high idea, and, like a scientific truth, must be put 
to proof, and encounter the opposition of prejudice, and slowly 
work its way if worthy. But, like scientific truth also, it may be 
easily and sufficiently proved by submitting it to the test of 
practice. Had the steamboat proved slower than the canal-boat, 
it would have come to no fame. Had photography been found 7 
to produce a less accurate portrait than hand drawing, it would oe 
have perished. So with religion. We are to test everything of a 
, pars this sort by its effect upon the religious life. Does a doctrine, 
i : which claims to be a new religious truth, permit polygamy and 
its attendant evils? We answer at once, “ The old is better.” 
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Did a new doctrine send men through Europe with saddle-bags 
full of indulgences to be filled out for a price and to insure im- 


munity from punishment? Martin Luther had a right to resist 


what would undo righteous living. 

Time is testing, and will continue to test, the new ideas by this 
fair criticism. A student of Harvard College years ago took 
under his arm, as he set out to walk across the State to his home, 
a volume of Swedenborg, saying to himself, “The first line I 
find here which tells about a way of life less righteous than I 
already know, shall doom the book to rot by the wayside.” He 
read the book through and through, and was afterward a minister 
of the New Church. 

Let all apply the same test to every point, whether as regards 
the personality and character of the Lord, the interpretation of 
the Scripture, or the belief in the real world unseen now but to 
be entered upon at the death of the fleshly body. “Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.” 

To show how these new ideas of religious truth apply to life 
would require an extended review. But some facts are self-evi- 
dent. As for instance, it is evidently a blessing if one can have 
so clear an idea of the Lord that His nature and attributes are 
seen to be free from all the clouds which have led men to differ 
on this most important subject. 

It is evidently a blessing if one can come to oe SO clear an 
idea of His Providence that all doubts arising from the existence 
of evil and the misfortunes of the good are fully solved. 

It is evidently a blessing if the Scriptures are made to shine 
throughout with the light of truth. 

It is evidently a blessing if, upon the subject of our relations 
with and our duties toward each other, all obscurity ceases. 

It is evidently a blessing if all the dread which arises from 
ignorance of the real existence of the other world, as set forth 
in Scripture, is removed; if we realize the importance of right 
living now; if we look forward calmly to the change of worlds; 
if we see in the plan of the Heavenly Father, not only this 
world of trial, but the other of profitable rest. 

It is evidently a blessing if religious truth, ‘instead of being 
received because it is taught by a man ora set of men, is seen 


to be a logical system, consistent with itself, harmonious with the 


facts of the universe, and worthy of the Maker. 
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It is especially a blessing if, by means of the new truth, men 
can draw near to the Lord and have consciousness of His dwell- 
ing with and in them, so that they may act from Him righteously, 
may be delivered, by looking to Him, from their besetting evils, 
and may come to have their hearts sanctified by His presence, 
thus fulfilling His sweet promises of bestowing the spirit of 
truth which will guide them into all truth. 

The world, so fast as it sees blessings of new scientific truth, 
appropriates them readily. Evil as well as good are interested 
in such improvements. But the evil take no interest in new 
religious truth, and therefore it makes much slower progress 
toward general acceptance. That considerable progress has 
nevertheless been made, is manifest from the fact that ‘the sub- 
stance of preaching and religious sentiment have changed within 
a century, and that such change continues steadily. Asa minis- 
ter of another body lately said, “ Theology is simplifying itself.” 
So will it continue to do, teaching men to live more happily and 
righteously — more happily because with less of fear and doubt 
than in old time, more righteously because with more heavenli- 
ness in their daily lives. 

The way to heaven has always been open, but is to become a 
less difficult path. It is a glorious epoch in the world’s history, 
though we are, comparatively speaking, in the day of small 
things. In this great movement looking to the reception by 
many of new truth of religion, and of a new and improved way 
of viewing the Lord, the Bible, and eternal life, the people of 
the New Church are permitted to have an important part, and 
by their words, but ——— by their lives, may lend material 
assistance. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE PROPHECY OF HOSEA. 


THIs prophecy bears the name of the prophet who, it is be- 
lieved, wrote it. This name has a similar signification to Joshua, 
the son of Nun and the successor of Moses. Joshua, or Je- 
hoshua, signifies in the Hebrew “Jah saves,” while Hosea, or 
Oshea, signifies “help.””’ These meanings afford us something 
_ of a key to the general meaning of the prophecy. He is called 

in the first verse of the first chapter, the son of Beeri. Beeri 
signifies ‘the expounder.” 
at word of the Lord,” it is written, “came unto Hosea, the 
son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
King of Israel.” Some doubt has been cast upon the correct- 
ness of this title from a want of agreement between the dates 
of the reigns of these kings and the references in this prophecy 
to events in Assyria connected with those in the Northern King- 
dom of Israel. (See article on Hosea in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
by W. Robertson Smith.) This question and others relating to 


the date of the composition of this book and its proper place 
in the Bible, we find neither time nor inclination to consider, nor | 


do we regard them as essential to an understanding of its spir- 
itual meaning. It is sufficient to think and speak of Hosea as 
having lived in the reign of Hezekiah and as a contemporary, in 
the latter part of his life, of the prophet Isaiah. We regard him 
as a prophet chosen of God and therefore inspired to make 
known a revelation from God. 


We have the same evidence in regard to this as that given © 


with reference to the other prophetical writings of the Bible. 
The book was classed by the Jews with the “Law and the 
Prophets ” and its authenticity has seldom been questioned. 
Moreover, it is referred to in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
and in the Book of the Revelation of John, and in other places. 
But we rely upon the internal evidence of its divine origin rather 
than upon the external or historical evidence. 
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The first three chapters of the book seem to stand apart from 
the rest. They need to be considered somewhat separately. 
They refer immediately to Hosea himself and to the Lord’s 
command to him to take unto him an adulterous woman for a 
wife. This command is given in the second verse of the first . 
chapter and the relation thus formed in obedience to divine com- 
mand forms the main subject treated of in these three chapters. 
To some minds, especially to those who are disposed to criticize 
the Bible and to reflect upon the private or personal character - 
of the Jewish prophets, priests, and kings, this command to 
Hosea seems to present a difficulty. How, or why, it may be 
asked, could such a thing be permitted, much less commanded ? 
The only answer to this question that can be given may be found 
in the Lord’s own words. It was on account of the “hardness 
of their hearts.” The law respecting marriage had been given 
through Moses long before the time of Hosea, and it was under- 
stood and for a time obeyed by the Jewish people, until evil and 
adulterous loves took the place in their hearts of love to the 
Lord and the neighbor. When they fell into the idolatrous 
practices of the nations around them and burned incense and 
offered sacrifices to other gods, they ceased to love and worship 
Jehovah, so that truth from Him was not united with good in 
their affections. ‘There was no heavenly marriage. Indeed, we 
may believe that marriages in the Jewish nation were regarded — 
only as a natural means for the propagation of the race and 
thus as serving to increase the power of the nation. Whatever 
sanctity attached to the institution of marriage was of an exter- 
nal character, like their ceremonial worship. The honor of father 
and mother was enjoined upon their children not to promote the 
spiritual love of the Lord and the church, for of this they were 
incapable, but to preserve order and.decorum in the family and 
home through external obedience. They were not, internally, a 
“holy people.” Neither their prophets, their priests, nor their 
kings were examples of holy living or heavenly virtue. They 
represented what was holy and heavenly in their official charac- 
ters and thus even the Lord Himself as our High | Priest, our 
Prophet, and our King. 

The prophets were capable of wien elevated above their ordi- 
nary states of life and of having their spiritual senses opened, 
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and from a state of vision could describe the scenery of the 
spiritual world and be divinely inspired, so as to teach and 
prophesy. On the other hand, as individuals and in their pri- 
vate life they partook of the weaknesses and the vices of the 
nation and even represented such states of life as were opposite 
to heavenly. We are taught in the writings of the New Church 
that they represented the state of the church and of the tribe 
or family with which they were connected. As prophets of the 
Lord they were persecuted and killed, thus representing the 
violence offered to the truth and to the Lord by His enemies. 
Some of them were commanded to do certain acts, to more fully 
and perfectly represent the manner in which the truth suffered 
and thus, at the same time, the evil state of the church. Hosea 


was commanded to take a woman to be his wife who was not a - 


virgin, for the sake of representing the adulterous state of the 
Jewish nation and church, not to approve and perpetuate what 
the Lord really condemns and what Hosea prophesied against. 
Similar commands were given to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others. 
As to this question of private character and a representative one 
we have the case of Moses, the great lawgiver who represented 
the Lord as divine truth, while as an individual he partook of 
the infirmities of his brethren and sinned and suffered with them. 
So much needs to be said in reference to this command given to 
Hosea. | | 

In the second chapter we may see in the words the prophet is 
commanded to speak to his brethren and sisters, namely, “Ammi” 
and “ Ruhami,” that is, “my people,” and “that hath obtained 
mercy,” that the Lord will not forsake His people or cease to 
have mercy upon them. Although the church, represented by 
the adulterous woman, has departed from Him and profaned the 
truths of heaven and adulterated the good of love, yet when 
she shall put away her lovers and turn again to Him, He will 
“ betroth her unto Him forever.” : 


I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness and in judgment and in loving- 
kindness and in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; 
and thou shalt know the Lord. (v. 19, 20.) | 
_ The whole prophecy, while it is full of condemnation for the 
church’s apostasy and iniquity, is also full of merciful kindness 
and love. We must remember that these gross evils and depart- 
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ures from the true order of life are manifestations on the external 
or natural plane of the evils and falsities that exist in the inter- 
nal man. The heavenly marriage.is the union of good in the 
will with truth in the understanding ; the infernal marriage is the 
union of evil in the will with falsity in the understanding. When 
the will is no longer governed or controlled by the truth, the 
natural loves turn to self-indulgence and evil, and the church 
plays the harlot, turning to many lovers. But she may répent 
and turn to the Lord and He will have mercy upon her and say 
unto her, ‘‘Go and sin no more.” The Lord says in the words 
of this prophecy : — 

Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness and 


speak to her heart. I will give her her vineyards from thence and the valley 
of Achor for a door of hope; and she shall make answer there, as in the 


_ days of her youth and as in the day when she came up out of the land of 


Egypt. (ii. 14-16.) 

In verses 4 and 5 of Chapter III. the vastated state of the 
church, when the Lord i is no longer acknowledged, is represented 
by the condition of the children of Israel when there was no 
king over them : — | : 

For the children of Israel shall abide many days without king and without 
prince and without sacrifice and without pillar and without ephod or tera- 
phim ; afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 


God, and David their king; and shall come with fear unto the Lord and to 
His goodness in the latter days. 


When the prophet wrote these words David had been died 
many years; it is evident, therefore, that David, as a natural 
king, is not meant, but the Lord whom He represented. The 
division of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah represents the 
divorce of truth from love in the church and the elevation of 
the intellectual principle above the spiritual and the celestial, 
that is, above genuine truth revealed by the Lord and the love 
of good to which the truth leads. When these two kingdoms 
are separated from each other envy and hatred begin to prevail. 


_ Israel then comes under the dominion of the King of Assyria, 


or the false rational principle that leads away from the Lord. 
This state is largely treated of in Chapters V.—XIIL., inclusive, 
in which there is frequent mention of Ephraim, who became 
tributary to King of 
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The Psalmist says, ‘“ Ephraim, also, is the defence of mine 
head,” and in Jeremiah, after Ephraim had bemoaned himself 
and repented, the Lord said of him: “Is Ephraim my dear son? > 
is he a pleasant child? for as often as I speak against him, I do 
earnestly remember him still: therefore my bowels are troubled 
for him; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord” 
(Jer. xxxi.). On the other hand, here in Hosea, he is said to be 
‘joined to idols.” He is called a “silly dove” and a “cake not 
turned,” and is said to have “committed whoredom.” These 
passages which attribute such opposite qualities to Ephraim may 
be reconciled or harmonized. Ephraim represents the intellec- 
tual principle of the mind which may be “exalted to. heaven” 
or “cast down to hell.” It may be enlightened by the Lord and 
led as a “ heifer under the yoke,” and thus become the “ defence 
of the head” and a power for good, or it may, through pride 
and selfishness, lose all love for heavenly truth and become 
wedded to its own conceits. ‘From the day that Israel de- 
_ parted from Judah,” Ephraim became a disobedient child. 

Swedenborg, in his little work on the “Internal Sense of the 
Prophets and Psalms,” in which he classifies the main subjects 
treated of therein under seventeen heads, assigns to numbers 3 
_and 11 the larger portion of this prophecy. The subjects thus 
numbered are: ‘ The church totally vastated and its rejection” 
(3), ‘‘The New Church instead of-the former” (11). We 
ought not to look too much to the former subject or bemoan 
incessantly the fallen state of the church; for although the 
woman hath committed whoredom and turned to many lovers, 
she will yet return to the Lord and become betrothed to Him as_ 
His bride and wife. 

Although this prophecy is ; doubtless less read than some of 
the others, it contains many beautiful passages that have become 
familiar and have, it is hoped, given solace and comfort to minds 
distraught with the evils and iniquities of the world. With re- 
pentant souls the Lord finally overcomes what is evil and in His 
infinite mercy pours in the “ oil and wine ” for healing and feeds 
them with the “ finest of the wheat.” In Chapter VI., ver. 1-3, 
we read : — 


Come, and let us return unto the Lord: for He hath torn, and He will heal 
us; He hath smitten, and He will bind us up. After two days will He revive 
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us: on the third day He will raise us up, and we shall live before Him. And 
let us know, let us follow on to know the Lord; His going forth is sure as 
the morning: and He shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter rain that 
watereth the earth. 


The first two verses here quoted are sometimes used to con- 


firm the doctrine of the resurrection of man into the spiritual 


world on the third day after his decease. Whatever light they 


may afford in sustaining and confirming this doctrine and that 
of the resurrection of our Lord, it must be evident to those who 


seek the inner or spiritual meaning of the Word that they teach — 


us the truth about the revival of the church after a period of 


_ darkness and deadness, and at the same time the revivification 


of man and his regeneration and elevation to a heavenly state 
of life after temptation and the death of sin. In referring to 
this particular passage in Hosea, Swedenborg says that the num- 
ber three signifies the same as seven and the number two the 
same as six, hence the two days are respectively profane (Arcana 
Coelestia, 720). This appears to be an analogy to the six days 
of temptation which may be filled with common and profane 
thoughts and the seventh day which is full of peace and holiness. 
In Chapter X., ver. 12, we have this exhortation : — 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap according to mercy; break up 
your fallow ground: for it is time to seek the Lord, till = come and rain 
righteousness upon you. 


In these words the Lord teaches us to learn the truth and 
implant it in our minds from the desire to become wise from 
Him and righteous in our ways from the righteousness in Him. 
Fallow ground denotes a state of indifference in which the affec- 
tion for truth is not cultivated, often a state of naturalism, in 
which man has not confirmed himself against the truth but has 
not sought it and loved it. 

In the beginning of Chapter XI. we read: “ When Israel was 
a child then I loved him and called my son out of Egypt.” 
These words relate not only to the state of innocence in man 
when as a child he is instructed in the knowledge of truth, and 
thus led to the Lord, but it refers prophetically to the Lord Him- 
self who as a child was carried down into Egypt and brought up 
again into the land of Israel, also historically to Joseph who rep- 
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resents the Lord (See Arcana Ccelestia, 1462). We are taught 
concerning the Lord’s childhood that, — 


The Lord as to the Human was an infant as another infant, a boy as an- 
other boy, etc. ; with this difference only, that He perfected those progressive 
states sooner, more fully, and more perfectly than others. (True Christian 
Religion, 89.) 


In Chapter XIII., vers. 3, 4, where Ephraim is spoken of and 
those who worship the calves of Samaria, it is written : — 


Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud and as the dew that passeth 
early away, as the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind out of the thresh- 
ing floor and as the smoke out of the chimney. Yet I am the Lord thy God 
from the land of Egypt, and thou shalt know no God but me, and beside me 
there is no Saviour. 


When we read these words es should think of the Lord as our 


Saviour, and remember that when we become as Ephraim, full 


of vain conceit and trusting to the idols of our own imagining, 
He will judge us, and with His divine truth and in love and pity 
for us He will disperse the clouds of error and fill us with heav- 
enly light when we turn unto Him. In this same chapter (ver. 
14) He says :— 

I will ransom them from the power of Sheol; I will redeem them from 


death: O death, where are thy plagues? O Sheol, where is thy destruction ? 
Repentance shall be hid from mine eyes. 


These last words contain in the letter only an apparent truth. 
The Lord never closes His eyes; He is ever watchful and mind- 


ful of all His children, even those who transgress His laws, but . 


it is said that repentance is hid from His eyes, to signify that 
His divine pity and forgiveness cannot be exercised towards 


those who will not receive it. Those who oppose the operation — 


of the divine love and are sunk in trespasses and sin can know 
nothing of the divine compassion and mercy. 

The last chapter (xiv.) is full of the loving-kindness of the 
Lord. Israel is called upon to return and to seek the Lord and 
to ask that his iniquity be taken away, so that he may render a 
true offering to the Lord. The confession is made: “ Asshur 
shall not save us, we will not ride upon horses.” The work of 
their own hands is no longer acknowledged. . They say, “In 


Thee, the fatherless findeth mercy,” and the promise is given 
* by the Lord : — 
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I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely: for mine anger is 
turned away from him. I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall blossom 


as the lily and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall spread, 


and his beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 


Even Ephraim is turned from his idols and asks: “ What have 
I to do any more with idols?” | 

The final words of the prophecy declare that the things re- 
vealed in it will be made known to those who are wise from the 
Lord and prudent in His sight :— ey | 

Who is wise and he shall understand these things, prudent and he shall 


know them. For the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in 
them; but transgressors shall fall therein. 


WILLARD H. 


THE IMAGE OF DANIEL CHAPTER II. 


It happened lately that, in a New-Church periodical — Zhe 
Sower, May 23, 1897 —.two interpretations were given of a part 
of the description of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his 
dream. One interpretation occurred in an explanation given in 
order to promote home study of the Word, and the other was 
given in the notes for Sunday-school teachers. The statements 
which did not agree were the following : — 

The Jewish Church is represented by the belly and thighs of brass. The 
apostolic age of the first Christian Church is represented by the legs of iron. 
The declining period of this church is represented by the feet partly of iron 
and partly of clay. 

What is represented by the belly and thighs of brass? The copper age of 


merely natural obedience, which came down perhaps to the time of Abram. 
What by the legs of iron? The iron age in which the Israelites themselves _ 


lived. What by the feet of iron and clay? The state of the world at the 


Lord’s coming. 

Probably such an instancé of teachings not in agreement has 
never occurred before, in the excellent little Sower or elsewhere, 
and it is of interest to inquire how it could have happened when 
two writers, doing their work independently but very carefully, 
were only endeavoring to express the actual doctrine of the 
church. The writer first above quoted gave no references; the 


second mentioned “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 176 and 411, “ Apoc- 
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alypse Revealed,” 913, “‘ Arcana Ceelestia,” 3021 and 10000 
[read 10030]; and “Internal Sense of Prophets and Psalms.” 
There are many other passages, and we will consider them in the 
hope of solving the difficulty which seems to exist. 

** Arcana Ceelestia,” 3021, speaks as follows : — 


By this statue the successive states of the church are represented, by the 
head of gold its first state which was celestial because one of love to the 
Lord, by the breast and arms of silver its second state which was spiritual 
because one of charity toward the neighbor, by the belly and thighs of copper 
its third state which was one of natural good in the degree below spiritual 
good, by the feet of iron and clay the fourth state which was one of natural 


truth. | 
It will be noticed that this explanation is not so definite as 
others to be considered, and that it does not distinguish between 
the legs of iron and the feet partly of iron and partly of clay. 

* Arcana Ceelestia,’’ 10030, has a more full explanation : — 


By the head is signified the first state of the church, by the breast and arms 
the second, by the belly and thighs the third, by the legs the fourth, and by the 
feet the last. Since the first state of the church was one of love to the Lord, 
it is said that the head was of gold; since the second was one of truth from 
that good, it is said that the breast and arms were of silver; since the third 
was one of the good of love and its truth in the external or natural man, it is 
said that the belly and thighs were of copper; since the fourth state was one 


of the truth of faith, it is said that the legs were of iron; and since the 


last state was one of truth without good, it is said that the feet were partly 
iron and partly clay. 


This also is a general explanation, but it distinguishes between 


the legs and the feet. ; 
** Arcana Ceelestia,” 10355, is still more definite and deals es- 


pecially with the mode of instruction in the successive states of 
the church. For our present purpose it is sufficient to quote the 
following statements, but the whole should be read : — 


In most ancient times people were informed in regard to the things of 
heaven and eternal life by immediate intercourse with the angels, for heaven 
then made one with the church. This time was called the golden age because 
they were in the good of love to the Lord. Afterwards, information in regard 
to the things of heaven and eternal life was given by what are called corre- 
spondences and representatives, the knowledge of which they obtained from 
the most ancient people; and because the man of the church was then in 
spiritual good, which good is in its essence truth, those times were called the 
silver age. But when the-knowledge of correspondences and representatives 
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was turned into magic, that church perished, and a third followed, in which 
all worship did indeed take place by almost the same ways, but the signifi- 
cance was unknown. This church was instituted with the Israelitish and 
Jewish people. Angels spoke from heaven by the living voice with certain 
ones and instructed them in externals, but little in internals because they 
could not comprehend them. They who were in natural good received these 
as holy, and therefore their times were called the copper age. But when nat- 
ural good no longer remained in the church, the Lord came into the world 
and restored all things in the heavens and hells to order in order that man 
might receive influx from Him out of heaven and be enlightened, and the - 
hells could not prevent this and infuse darkness. Then the fourth church 
which is called Christian began. In this, information is given solely by means 
of the Word, and thereby is conjunction of heaven with the church or of the 


_ angels of heaven with the men of the church, but with those only who are in 


the good of love and charity. But, since the man of that church has de- 
stroyed this good, therefore he cannot be informed by any influx or enlighten- 
ment from that source, but only in respect to certain truths which do not 
cohere with good. Therefore those times are called the iron age, for iron is" 
truth in the ultimate of order. But when truth is of such quality, it is as is 
described in DAN. ii. 43: “‘ Thou sawest the iron mixed with miry clay.” 


Here we have most definite teaching that the Jewish Church is 
meant by the copper and the Christian Church by the iron, and 
that its condition in the time of writing was that signified by the 
feet partly of iron and partly of clay. This teaching is repeated 
in the “ Dicta Probantia,” page 11 of the Latin edition :— 


The consummation of the church from its first foundation to its last state 
is described by the statue seen by Nebuchadnezzar, and also by the four ages, 
the first before the flood by gold, the second after the flood by silver, the 
third which was Israelitish for a time by copper, and the fourth which was 
Christian by iron with clay. By gold is signified celestial good, by silver spir- 
itual truth, by copper natural good, by iron natural truth, and by the iron 
mixed with clay truth falsified which does not cohere. 


This work was written in preparation for the “ True Christian 
Religion,” to which we may now turn, 760-762 : — 


This last time of the Christian Church is the night into which the former 
churches have declined. That there have been in general four churches in 
this earth since the creation, one succeeding another, may be plain from the 
Word, both the historical and prophetic, especially in Daniel where the four 
churches are described by the statue seen in a dream by Nebuchadnezzar, 
chapter second, and afterward by the four beasts ascending out of the sea, 
chapter seventh. The first church, called the most ancient, existed before the 
flood, the ending and destruction of which is described by the flood. The 
second, called the ancient, was in Asia anda part of Africa, which reached 
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its end and perished in idolatries. The third was the Israelitish, begun by 
the promulgation of the law at Mount Sinai, and continued by means of the 
Word written by Moses and the prophets, and brought to its end by the: pro- 
fanation of the Word, the fulness of time being when the Lord came into the 
world, wherefore they crucified Him who was the Word. The fourth church 
is the Christian, instituted by the Lord through the evangelists and apostles. 
_ This has had two epochs, one from the Lord’s time until the Council of Nice, 
and the other from that Council to the present day. But, in its progress, it 
was divided into Greek, Roman Catholic, and Reformed; yet these are all 
called Christian. That the last time of the Christian Church is the very 
night into which the former have declined is evident from the Lord’s predic- 
tion in regard to it in the Gospels and in Daniel, wherein the fourth kingdom 
or fourth church is represented by the statue of Nebuchadnezzar, by the iron 
mixed with miry clay. The first church, the most ancient, was like morning, 
spring, and the east, the second or ancient was like noon, summer, and the 
south, the third like evening, autumn, and the west, and the fourth like night, 
winter, and the north. From these progressions according to order the wise 
ancients took their four ages of the world, which they called gold, silver, cop- 


per, and iron, by which metals also the churches were represented by the © 


statue of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Certainly no teaching could be more complete than this, and it 


is repeated in another form in the little work in which the history 


of the churches is the one subject. ‘‘Coronis”’ speaks as fol- 
lows in 2, 4, and 24:— : 


There have been four churches in this earth since the creation, the first 
called that of Adam, the second that of Noah, the third the Israelitish, and 
the fourth the Christian. This is clearly apparent from Daniel, first from the 
statue seen in a dream by Nebuchadnezzer, and afterwards from the four 
beasts rising out of the sea. In very many places in the Word the states of 
the church are described by gold, silver, copper, and iron, its spiritual state 
as to the good of love by gold, its spiritual state as to the truth of wisdom 
by silver, its natural state as to the good of charity by copper, and its natural 


state as to the truth of faith by iron. Therefore the wise in early times 


called the first age gold, the second silver, the third copper, and the fourth 
iron. There have been four churches in this earth, one before the flood 
called that of Adam, the second after the flood called that of Noah, the third 
the Israelitish, and the fourth which exists to-day and is called the Christian, 


The truly Christian Church, which to-day succeeds these four, will not un- 


dergo consummation. 


These teachings would seem to be without a shadow of ob- 
scurity and all to the effect that the copper of the image meant 
the Jewish Church, and its iron the Christian. -How then can 
any other view be taken? This comes from expressions made 
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use of in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” and to these we must 
now look, 176 and 411 : — 


Gold signifies the good of the internal man, silver its truth, copper or brass 
the good of the external or natural man, and iron its truth. Hence the ages 
were called by the ancients gold, silver, copper, and iron; gold from the most 
ancient men who lived in the good of love, silver from the ancients after 
them who lived in truths from that good, copper from their descendants who 
lived in external or natural good, and iron from their descendants who were 
in natural truth alone without good. The successive states of the church 
even to the coming of the Lord are meant by the gold, ciel copper, and 
iron which formed the statue of Nebuchadnezzar. (176.) 

By the head of the statue, which was gold, is signified the most ancient 
church, which was a celestial church or a church in which the good of love to 
the Lord reigned; by the breast and arms, which were silver, is signified the 
ancient church which followed, which was a spiritual church or a church in 
which the good of charity toward the neighbor or truth from good reigned ; 
by the belly and thighs, which were copper, is signified the church which fol- 


‘lowed the ancient spiritual church and may be called spiritual natural, in 


which the good of faith or of truth from that good reigned; by the legs and 


_ feet, partly iron and partly clay, is signified the Israelitish and Jewish church, 


which was an external church in which was no internal, and which therefore 
had no truth and good, but truth falsified, which is in itself false, and good 
adulterated, which is in itself evil. (411.)_ 


There is another passage which describes the churches and 
which makes the Jewish the fourth, but it will be noticed that it 
also does not distinguish the iron of the legs from the iron and 


clay of the feet. This As ‘Divine Providence,” 328, which 
says :— 


These four churches [Most Ancient, Ancient, Hebrew, and Jewish] are 
meant by the statue seen in his dream by Nebuchadnezzar, which had the 
head of gold, the breast and arms of silver, the —_ and — of brass, 
and the legs and feet of iron and clay. 


It will be noticed in 1 the above passages that the serieltinn ad 
quem, the point of time represented by the stone which smote 
the image, is the Lord’s first coming, that the church then con- 


_summated is called the iron age, and that an intervening church 


was represented by the copper. This is sometimes called the 
second ancient or the Church of Eber. It is of course to be 
remembered that the “‘ Apocalypse Explained ” was not published 
by its author, and it is to be observed that the iron and clay are 
spoken of without distinction, as in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 3021, 
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which was succeeded by passages much more definite; but the 
difference need not be left unexplained, for it seems to be due to 
the fact that these passages were written before the whole course 
of the religious history of mankind was made plain by the dis- 
tinct establishment of the new heaven and new church. Up to 
that time Christianity stood as one, after that time the first Chris- 
tian Church took its place in the order of churches. This view 
is confirmed by the statements of the second work on the Apoc- 
alypse, which was published in 1766. Here we read, “ Apoca- 
lypse Revealed,” 775 and g1 "ioe 


By the statue the successive states of the church, called by the ancients, 
the gold, silver, copper, and iron ages, were represented. Copper signified 
the natural, and the Israelitish people were purely natural. Copper signifies 
natural good. (775.) 

Gold signifies the good of love, silver the truth of wisdom, copper the good 
of natural love called charity, and iron the truth of faith. Therefore the an- 
cients called the successive periods from the earliest to the last, the gold, 
silver, copper, and iron ages. The same are meant by the statue seen in a 
dream by Nebuchadnezzar. By it are signified the successive states of the 
church in this world from the most ancient times to the present. The state 
of the church to-day is described by the iron mixed with miry clay. By the 
iron is signified the truth of faith, as was said; but, when there is no truth 
of faith, but faith without truth, then the iron is mixed with om. This is 
the state of the church to-day. (913.) 


Here, it will be seen, we have the terminus of the interpreta- 


tion transferred from the end of the Jewish Church in “ Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” 176 and 411, and “ Divine Providence,” 328, 
to the end of the first Christian Church, and this is the case with 
all other passages. 

There is a series of descriptions of the churches, especially in 
relation to the state of marriage love among their people, which 
demands attention. It is found in “ Conjugial Love,” 75-79, 
and extracts expressing what is to be here considered, now fol- 
low : — 

A desire took possession of ‘my mind to know the nature of that love with 
those who lived in the golden age and afterward with those who lived in the 


following ages of silver, copper, and iron. I prayed to the Lord that I might 
speak with them and be instructed. And lo, an angel stood by me, and he 


said, “ I am sent by the Lord to be thy guide and companion, and first I will © 


lead thee to those who lived in the first age called golden.” .. . Many tents 


were seen, and the angel said, “These most ancient people, while in the . 


world, lived in tents.” (75.) 
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The angel came again and said, “ Do you wish me to lead you to those who 
lived in the silver age?” . . . We saw wood and stone cut into the shapes of 
men, animals, birds, and fishes. I asked, “Are not these idols?” He ans- 
wered, “ Not at all. The people of that age had knowledge of correspond- 


ences. Every sculpture represents something of virtue or truth. In Egypt 


they are called hieroglyphics.” ... We saw a ~~ The houses were pal- 


aces built of marble. (76.) 


Again the angel came and said, “ Let us go to those who lived in the third 
or copper age.” . All their houses were of wood, and I asked, “ Why are 
these houses of null ?” The angel answered, “ Because wood corresponds 
to natural good, and those of the third age were in this good, and their age 
was named from copper by the ancients.” They have the Word before the 
Israelitish, now preserved in Tartary. (77.) 

Afterward the angel said, “There remains the last age, named from iron. 
The people of this age lived before the coming of our Lord into the world. 
These ages are meant by the statue seen by Nebuchadnezzar, which had its 
head of gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of copper, 
the legs of iron, and the feet of iron and clay.” . . . Their houses were built 
of bricks with beams and plastered. We saw idols of various forms and a 
crowd of worshipers. Lightning was seen and I asked, “ What is this?” 
It was answered, “It is a sign to us that the Ancient One will come from the 


_ East to teach us about God.” From these things it is to be concluded that 


marriage love was like gold in the first age, like silver in the second, like 
copper in the third, and like iron in the fourth, and that at last it reached its 
end. (78.) 

The angel came again and said, “Do you rer to see the age after these, 
the iron mixed with miry clay?” We saw dragons and leopards as in Reve- 
lation xii. and xiii. We entered a desert. [After conversation] we said, 
“You do not know what marriage love is. You are of the age of iron and 
clay.” . . . The angel said to me, “ Strangers from the earth daily come into 
this region.” (79.) 


It will be seen that, in these accounts, from which lack of 
space compels us to omit the essential part as to marriage love, 
there is a series of five periods ending with the allusion to Swe- 
denborg’s own time. As no reference is made to the Jews, it 


- would seem right to take the periods as representing the course 


of human experience in general, and without the historical exact- 
ness of other passages as to the successive churches. This view 


of them is confirmed by the “ Coronis,” which repeats “ Conju- 


gial Love,” 75, at the close of what is said of the Adamic Church 
(Coronis, 37), and repeats “ Conjugial Love,” 76, at the close of 
what is said of the Church of Noah (Coronis, 44), but does not in- 
troduce “ Conjugial Love,” 77-79, in connection with the other 
churches there described. 
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There is a similar general account of the four ages in “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 115, but no reference is made to Daniel ii. 

It is of course true that every one of the churches had its 
head and all the other stages, and thus that the whole interpre- 
tation in a more limited way may be applied anywhere. Thus 
‘** Apocalyse Explained,” 1029, explains the whole with reference 
to the Christian Church which “ becomes Babylonian,” and “ Ar- 
cana Ceelestia,” 9406, after speaking of the iron mixed with clay, 
says, — 

Such was the Word as to its reception by the Jewish people when the 
Lord came into the world, and such it is with many to-day. 


Thus the prophecy repeats itself. The iron mixed with clay 
describes the state at the end of each church, but especially, as 
we see, the state at the end of the first Christian Church. 

It may be well to add a word as to the character of the Jewish 
and Christian churches, for it may seem to some that the Jew- 
ish Church was a church of law and penalties, and so would be 
more properly represented by iron than by copper which repre- 
sents natural good; but it must be remembered that the Jewish 
Church was in the good of obedience which is natural good. 
Their children were taught to obey and revere their parents, and 
this filial respect, which continues undiminished when the child 
has grown up, is characteristic of the Jews to the present time. 
In carefully observing all the exactions of the law they also de- 
veloped a peculiar piety which we find exemplified in Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, in Joseph and Mary, in Simeon and Anna, and 
also in Samuel and Daniel and Ezra. Theirs was an obedience 
looking to reward, and so it was natural rather than spiritual, and 
their good was natural good. 

But, on the other hand, Christianity, although at first full of 
love and so having its head of gold, was modified, by means es- 
pecially of Paul, into an intellectual church, fond of dogmas and 
of debates in council, inclined to scientific studies and to philo- 
sophical speculations, sending out missionaries in the belief that 
salvation is by faith alone, and considering intellectual assent to — 
theological tenets of prime importance. It was a church of iron, 
of natural faith, and it is remarkable to see how iron came into 
use among Christians as it had never done before, for copper 
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and bronze had been in use before rather than iron. But, if the 


Christianity of the past has been iron, that of the future will re- 
store charity to its true place, and will ultimately ascend to the 
highest motive of love to the Lord, so that it will be, like the 
holy city of the Book of Revelation, pure gold. 

These remarks may seem to clear up the difficulty which some 
find in assigning the metals of Nebuchadnezzar’s image to the 
churches, and may show that the teaching, while broad and gen- 
eral, is not so indefinite as to be at all self-contradictory or 
uncertain. 


SWEDENBORG’S DIARY. 


In the year 1747 Swedenborg began to record in large blank- 
books those experiences which were instructive to him and which 
were under Providence intended to instruct him in regard to the 
meaning of passages of Scripture, the state of those in the other 
life, the nature of good and evil, the scenery of the spiritual 
world, and kindred subjects. Thus gradually was he introduced 
to a full and accurate knowledge of the thought and life of the 
departed, in order that he might enter upon the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Holy Word and might describe the order of the 
future life. 

Always systematic, he began to keep a record of everything, 
entering it as it occurred with a caption, and a description vary- 
ing as the case might require from a few lines to a hundred or 
more. He appears to have made these records at first in a book 
which is not now among his manuscripts, for the first paragraph 
in the existing manuscript is numbered 149. It was always his 
habit, however, to make a topical index of a work and from this 
index the substance of the missing paragraphs can be supplied. 
Almost every paragraph is dated, giving a double means of pre- 
serving the order. The numbers run up to over six thousand. 

The honored librarian of the University of Tiibingen, Dr. J. 
F. Immanuel Tafel, to whom we owe so much as the editor of 


_ Swedenborg’s works in the original Latin, obtained possession 


of the manuscripts which have been described and issued them 
through the press some fifty years ago. Employed all day in 
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his profession he could do the great labor of copying for the 
printer only at night. Moreover, the author’s quill pen some- 
times became worn and then the writing was less legible. The 
volumes printed by Dr. Tafel were called by him the Diarium — 
Spirituale, and so the work is generally called the “ Spiritual 
Diary,” although Swedenborg’ s word for these records was Mem- 
orabilia. 

When the Latin edition appeared it was seen that, as aint 7 
punctuation, the style was less finished than was that of the 
works prepared by Swedenborg for the press, and this was attrib- 
uted to the private character of the record. When an English 
translation of a part appeared, it also was defective in style and 
many notes were introduced by the translators in the effort to 
clear up the meaning. : 

Within a year the process of phototyping the manuscript has 
begun, and advance sheets are sent to the Committee to be sub- 
jected to examination as to the perfection of the mechanical 
process. This has naturally led to an examination of the photo- 
type in comparison with the Latin edition, and the result is re- 
markable. It is found that Dr. Tafel made many errors in his 
transcription and sometimes omitted words. The correction of | 
these errors has removed so many of the obscurities of the text 
that it is now fair to say that a wrong impression of the style of. 
the Diarium has prevailed. Such changes as from vias to vices, - 
from nimbi to mirabiles, from habet to trahet, from dein to demi, 
from curant to currunt, from crinibus to coracibus, from guovis to 
gravi, from vocem to @rem, from fotati to palati, from alios to 
- tdeas, from nocendi to mundi, from transportatos to horizontali, and 
from fro statu to vastatio make a vast difference in the meaning. 
The punctuation, too, is greatly improved by the phototype. 

It is seen now that there must be a new edition of the Latin, 
and of course then of the English, and that the phototyping will 
not only preserve the manuscripts indefinitely but will make 
possible a correct translation. It is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
can Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society will in due 
time add the Diarium to its — Latin and Latin-English 
editions. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Joun CLowEs.* 


Tue Reverend John Clowes, of St. John’ s Church, Manches- 
ter, England, will always stand forth as a prominent figure in 
the early history of the New Dispensation. Few, if any, men 
that ever lived have done as much as he to make known the 
- doctrines of the New Church by their writings, or to commend 
them by their lives and characters. This latest edition of his 
biography has freshly impressed upon us the importance of the 
work he did, and the greatness of the debt which we all owe 
him. His life included the eighty-eight years between 1743 and 
1831. He was thus born at or about the time of Swedenborg’s 
illumination. His acquaintance with the heavenly doctrines 
began in 1773, the year after Swedenborg died. He was then 
just thirty years of age, and was commencing the pastorate which 
continued to the end of his life. Thomas Hartley, Swedenborg’s 
friend, was personally known to him. Indeed, his first attempts 
in translating Swedenborg’s writings into = were made in 
connection with Hartley. 

Of the extent of Mr. Clowes’s labios on behalf of the New 
Church, it is impossible to give an adequate conception in any 
brief notice. His pen seems to have been always busy in the 
good cause. Beside numerous translations, he published many 
- volumes of sermons, to say nothing of other books and tracts 
in earnest advocacy of the truth. Although constantly occupied 
with the exacting duties of his large parish, he lost no opportu- 
nity to proclaim or to defend the doctrines which were dearer 
to him than all things else. _ His belief in the New Church was 
his chief mark of distinction both within and without his own 
communion. As a consequence, opposition was excited, and he 
was once summoned before his bishop. But the bishop found 
himself so much in agreement with his opinions, that the matter 

* The Life and Correspondence of the Reverend John Clowes, M. A. By 
THEODORE Compton. Third Edition. Revised. London: James Speirs. 
1898. 
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was dropped without further parley. This experience took place 


quite early in Mr. Clowes’s career, and he was ever after left in_ 


peace. 

Mr. Clowes’s acceptance of New-Church teachings occurred, as 
we have seen, soon after he had entered on his duties as rector 
of St. John’s. The question of separation from the Church of 
England naturally suggested itself to him, and he seems to have 


quickly answered it in the negative. It is related that on the. 


only occasion when he met Hartley — himself a clergyman of 
the Established Church — he consulted him on the subject, and 


was strongly advised to retain his position. Whether he decided | 


wisely or not, and whether his course was productive of the most 
beneficial results, we will not undertake to say; but there can be 
no doubt that he decided conscientiously. This at least is cer- 
tain: that his example offers no encouragement to ministers of 
Old-Church organizations, who preach New-Church doctrines in 
a timid or hesitating manner, and without declaring the source 


from which they come. John Clowes was never guilty of march- 


ing under false colors. Though he saw fit to remain all his life 
in the Church of England, there was never a moment, after he 
experienced his change of faith, when he did not stand before 


the world a professed and thorough-going Swedenborgian. His 


character was indeed a remarkably transparent one; and any 
thing like duplicity would have been to him impossible. 

As it was, he did not hold aloof from members of New-Church 
congregations. In everything but worship he was their avowed 


coadjutor. He had the same yearning as others have for spir- 
itual sympathy and companionship. So, although he did not 


call it a church, he entered into recognized association, of more 
kinds than one, with those who, like himself, were unqualified 
believers in the revelations made through Swedenborg. He en- 
couraged the formation of societies for mutual instruction in the 
heavenly doctrines, and ministered to them when formed. He 


was the leading spirit in the annual meetings of New-Churchmen _ 
held for many years at Hawkstone and afterwards at Warwick. © 


Thus his internal feelings and aspirations demanded, and, to 
some extent, found outward expression in collective bodies more 


or less perfectly organized; and he tacitly acknowledged the — 
principle, even while he eschewed the name, of a visible New 
Church giving form, as far as possible, to the invisible. 
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Mr. Compton’s biography is very readable and altogether ex- 
cellent. We have not at hand any copies of former editions, so 
that we cannot inform our readers how great changes have been 
made in preparing this new and revised one; but there seems 
reason for supposing that they are considerable. However this 
may be, we recommend the volume to all who are interested in 
New-Church history and literature, and can profit by the record 
of a pure, sweet life. 

It is not easy to make selections from a book, the whole of 
which is so well worth quoting; but we feel that our readers will 
be particularly interested, as we were, in the following letter, 
written by Mr. Clowes to Mr. Tulk, when the latter had sent him 
a manuscript setting forth his peculiar views respecting the Lord, 
as never having lived actually in human form on earth, but only 
ideally in the minds of men : — 


_ My Very Dear Sir: Your favor of the eighth was put into my hands 

this morning, and has excited a disturbance, a trouble, I might’say an horror, 
which I have no words to express. Oh! my excellent and ever to be loved 
friend! let me entreat you, by all the affection which you bear to the truth 
of God's Holy Word, and to the inspiration of it as delivered by the enlight- 
ened messenger of the New Dispensation, to pause awhile, before you intro- 
duce to public view, sentiments, the certain tendency of which is to distract, 
disturb, and possibly to destroy the infant faith of the members of the Lord’s 
glorious New Church. You tell me of a meeting of some of those members 
in London, and, because they are divided in their opinions, you contend that 
this is a sufficient reason why you should publish yours. But you forget the 
thousands in other parts of the kingdom, whose faith is already firmly fixed 
in that Glorified Humanity of the Blessed Jesus, which you maintain to be 
only a creature of the imagination, and who, consequently, though they de- 
plore the mistaken ideas which you would impose on them, may not possibly 
have strength sufficient to dissipate the darkness excited by them. Besides, 
if your society in London cannot agree on certain speculative points, will you 
urge this as any just ground for casting an apple of contention amongst other 
societies, and thus introducing discord and discouragement amongst them? 
I will venture to say that on the north side of the Trent, there is not a single 
member of any New-Church society who has ever adopted your visionary 
sentiments respecting the Lord’s Divine Humanity, and who will not be 
shocked when he hears that such sentiments have ever been patronized, and 
especially that they are to be found in print. Why, then, my dear friend, will 
you not have compassion on these lambs and sheep of the Great Shepherd 
by sparing them the pains and the pangs which they will certainly feel, if ever 
your intended publication meets their eyes? At present they are satisfied 
with a belief in the Divine Humanity of their Saviour God, and regard the 
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Humanity as the corner stone of the spiritual building of the church. Is it 
not cruel then to attempt to shake thus their faith, by rejecting that corner 
stone on which it is founded? But for a moment I will put cruelty out of 
the question, and will argue with you on the point of consistency. I would 


ask, therefore, is it consistent with the truth to say that a man can have an. 


idea of something which has no existence, or that he can be said to believe 
in anything which has no real being but in his own mind? Yet doth not 
your theory pronounce all this to be consistent whilst it allows of none but 
an ideal Divine Human? (pp. 196-198.) 


HEREDITY.* 


Some of our readers may be surprised to hear that the word 
“heredity ” was not in existence a generation ago. Worcester’s 
quarto dictionary of 1860 does not contain it. The idea of 
hereditary transmission and hereditary character was of course 
familiar ; but no single word had been found, by which the idea 
could be expressed. Much as Swedenborg has to say on the 


subject, all English translations of his writings have lacked the 


term “‘heredity.”’ Yet how common an expression it is to-day! 
The adoption of a new word into the language is a sure sign 
that men’s thoughts are strongly directed to the thing which is 
meant by it. Such is clearly the case in the present instance. 
Our readers hardly need to be told that in the works of modern 


writers on psychology and biology the question of heredity fills 


a large place. As in other departments of human thought, so 
in this one, special interest has been excited just at the time 
when a new revelation of Christian truth provides the penta 
instruction concerning it. 


The three lectures under consideration are, as the title shows, 


from the pen of the Rev. James Hyde, who is the successor of 
the late Rev. J. Presland, in the church at Argyle Square, London. 
From the preface we learn that they were heard by a large audi- 
ence, when delivered at the New-Church College, and that they 


are published by general desire. They evince a thorough study 


of the subject, and are especially valuable for the completeness 


of their references to Swedenborg at every point. The first 


lecture deals with modern theories of heredity, and shows their 
materialistic character. The other two bring out with great ful- 


*Heredity. Three Lectures Delivered at the New-Church College, London. 


By the Rev. James James Speirs. pp. 77. 40 cents. 
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“ness the spiritual teachings of the New Church in contrast with 


those theories. In order to do this, the author is obliged to 
make a very exact analysis of the nature and order of the human | 
mind as expounded by Swedenborg, and to touch incidentally on 
many other subjects. His book is eminently one for close stu- 
dents of the heavenly doctrines, and will be valued by them in 
proportion to their intelligent interest in the weighty matters of 
which the doctrines treat. ‘To such readers we commend it as a 
worthy addition to our collateral literature. 


‘Way AMIaA 


In a neat pocket pamphlet of thivepens pages, our brother 
Landenberger undertakes to answer the above question. For 
the purpose which he has in view it seems to us that he answers 


it uncommonly well. His mode of treatment is clear, direct, and 


simple, admirably adapted to the ordinary inquirer who wishes 
to learn in a few words the important doctrines of the New 
Church. We can hardly conceive of a better companion for the 
missionary to take on his tours. As an example of the writer’s 
style we quote what he has to say on one of the subjects whereof 
he treats: — | 


The fate of the heathen troubled me. To be told that many millions in 
Africa, Asia, and on the isles of the sea would be lost because they had not 
accepted a gospel which they had not heard, was hard for me to believe. The 
New Church teaches me that there is provided a means of salvation for every 
nation upon earth; that every nation has a religion, and all who live sincere 
lives are kept in a salvable condition and are instructed in the other life in 
the world of spirits which is intermediate between heaven and hell. Yea, 
I am taught, and I can see the truth of it, that those we call “ heathen ” live 
better lives than a great many of our so-called civilized people, a fact that is 
beginning to be recognized more and more. I am a New-Churchman because 
the light which the New Church throws upon all nations enables me to see 
that the heavenly Father’s love and care encircle the globe; that all are ac- 
ceptable to Him, whether they worship the Divine Being under the name of 
Allah, Jupiter, or Buddha, if they but live sincerely according to the light they 


- have. (pp. 9, 10.) 


*Reasons for the Faith that is in me. By Rev. Louis GEORGE LANDEN- 


_ BERGER, Missionary of the Illinois Association of the New SERED 


Chicago: Printed by John S. Saul & Son. . 1898. 
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SERMONS From WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 


In the way of sermons nothing could be more significant of 
changes due to hidden causes than these productions of the 
pulpit by Dr. Wilberforce, who is at once Canon of Westminster, 
chaplain to the speaker, and select preacher before the University 
of Oxford. Two qualities impress the reader at once —the 
preacher’s vivacity with which, using no manuscript, he plunges 
at once into the middle of his subject, and his open rejection of 
all the doctrines to which he assented in his ordination vows. 


We felt a little repelled by his declaration that. the sermons “are | 


for the most part printed exactly as they were taken down by 
shorthand writers,” for that indicates a bit of vanity in the 
author, and we must confess to finding too many references to 
the ‘“‘ vast audiences of Westminster Abbey,” but these things 
do not diminish our respect for the earnestness and courage of 
the sermons. | 

The references to the Lord express, so far as they go, our own 
faith. Thus he says : — 


In worshipping with all my soul Jesus Christ as God, it is not only the 


‘Godhead of Jesus that I am adoring, but, if I may be permitted to create a 


word, the “ Jesus-Christness ” of the Godhead. This Divine Humanity is 
the Mediator between God and man, not as one who buys off the anger of 


the Father, but as a lens is the mediator between diffused sunshine and some © 


object you desire to ignite. 
And of the Trinity he says : — 


Threeness in Unity is the essential characteristic of the Divine nature. 


We are taught to believe that there is one universal Parent-Spirit ; one unique. 


and exceptional revelation in human personality of the Parent-Spirit ; one 
special, unceasing outflowing of the influence, energy, and power of the 
Parent-Spirit ; and that these three are eternally and inseparably one. 


In another place he uses the terms “ Being, Manifestation, and 


Outflowing Influence;’’ and again he declares that “all that we 


see in Jesus of Nazareth is God, and God accessible, intelligible, 


at hand;” and in a beautiful passage he says : — 


He that hath seen Jesus hath seen the Father. No longer bewilder your 
mind by seeking to grasp boundlessness, but satisfy the yearnings of your 


* Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. London: Elliot Stock & Co. 1898. pp. 244. 
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soul with the Jesus-aspect of the Universal Intelligence. Act towards Him 
as if your human hand could touch Him, and be sure that in Him you have 
found God. 


The canon is also a reverent student of the Word and ex- 
presses his abhorrence of the negative criticism. He thus 
speaks of the Scriptures : — 


The Bible is a storehouse of beautiful imagery, under which lie hidden 
spiritual correspondences. 


He has also a much broader idea of the church usiverae than 
such clergymen generally have : — 


The ever-ready denominational damnation of unorthodoxy in those who 
see, perhaps, more than we do ourselves, is the direct fruit of the non-recog- 
nition of the principle that “the spirit divides to every man severally as He 
will.” The majestic monument of Washington in the park at Philadelphia 
is composed of stones brought from the different states of the commonwealth © 
founded by his genius. Different in color, composition, shape, these stones, 
hewn from quarries scattered over that vast continent, are welded into unity. 
Thus does each thoughtful mind, each prayerful sect or community, contribute 
some truth, specially intrustéd to it, to the growing fabric which has to sustain 
God’s greatest gift, the effigy, the likeness of Himself. 


Canon Wilberforce’s view of the spiritual world is also a vast 
gain upon what his church holds. He says : — 


It is, I think, profitable to emphasize that the Bible speaks nowhere of the 
resurrection of the body or of the resurrection of the flesh. There can be 
little doubt that the popular notion of resurrection as some long-deferred 
reconstruction of decayed corpses, rather than the emancipation of the real 
individual from flesh surroundings at the moment of death, has seriously — 
weakened the belief of thoughtful people in the whole teaching of the Res- 
urrection. . . . I have very little sympathy with the suffrage in the Litany, 
“ From sudden death, good Lord, deliver us.” 


Of our Lord’s Ascension he speaks thus eloquently < 


Into this unseen sphere of being, into this other dimension of ultra space, 
into this intense centre of all being, of which our three-dimensioned universe 
is the circumference, did the Divine Humanity withdraw Himself in what is 
called the Ascension. Not away from us, but nearer to us, nearer to our 
inmost life — our spirit life, nearer to the self-conscious, spiritual personality 
of every man. There, not now inclosed in the limitations of a human body 
in space, but filling universal life, is that Heart of surpassing tenderness, 
playing like a breath upon the inner life of the humanity He loves, suggesting 
holy thoughts, ordering unruly wills, captivating wandering imaginations, 
comforting downcast hearts. It is a strengthening, calming consideration 
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that we are in the midst of an invisible world of energetic and glorious life, 
a world of spiritual beings, than whom we have nae “made for a little while 
lower.” 


Passing over the seeming inconsistency of his ae we find 
everything in these sermons in accord with the genuine teaching 
of Scripture except one point, and that is the canon’s belief that 
all will be found in heaven at last. The desire for this does 
credit to him, but in asserting this he is in conflict with the 
Word which otherwise he so reveres. He is sometimes with and 
sometimes against Scripture here, and his utterances are self- 
contradictory : — j 

Salvation is. character ; ; character is the result of moral decisions made 
daily ; moral decisions are made by human volition. .. . We are not autom- 
ata; we are not machines; and constantly the sigh of the Divine Humanity 
is intensified by our miserable human perversity, which enables us to go on 
hardening ourselves year after year against the influence of God within us. 

. The eternal truth is, that wilful, continuous opposition to an elemental 


principle is unforgivable, in the sense of the removal of the inevitable con- 
sequences of the ppamition, either in this world or in the spiritual world. 


In these sentences the Scripture teaching appears to be re- 


‘ceived and reaffirmed. On the other hand, however, we find the 


sentiment of universal regeneration in the following words, like 
which there are many in this volume : — 


God is love. Love never faileth. Is there no “precession of the equi- 
noxes” in the operations of omnipotent love, whereby frozen hearts, warped 
consciences, defective wills, stiffened impenitences, shall be brought once 
more under the restoring power of the irresistible sunshine of the face of 
God? .. . It is enough to know that His responsibility is irrevocable and 
His resources limitless. . . . Faith in God, if it is truly to meet the demands 
of human nature, must are conceive of Him as possessing resources ade- 
quate to all possible emergencies. 


This is, of course, the old argument that, because God is 
loving and omnipotent, all men will somehow be brought to be 
angels. It is a hope which does credit to the heart of a Univer- 


-salist, but it is not a rational view which any one has ever made 


plain ; it is nota Scriptural view; and it is not an intelligent view, 


because it overlooks the fact that man is made in the divine image 


and must therefore govern his own acts, choosing now and choos- 
ing always whom he will serve. It is because the Lord is so care- 
ful not to force the minds of men that we have evil in the world, 
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and Canon Wilberforce’s argument would be as good to prove 
that evil could never be found in this world under the reign of 
omnipotent love, as that it could not exist beyond a certain date 
in the other world. It must be remembered by the reader that 
the author has no idea of the definite and rational teaching of 


_ the New Church on this subject, and has merely gone to the 


other extreme from the doctrine of his church. 

We have been much refreshed by reading these vigorous and 
on the whole luminous sermons, and we hope that more such 
preaching may be heard in the Church of England and elsewhere. 
Such candor will cause preachers to be regarded with a new 
respect and will draw intelligent audiences to listen with open 
minds. 


A New BIBLE DICTIONARY.* 


For some years a new Bible Dictionary has been wanted by 
clergymen and teachers, who have found those of Smith and Kitto 
and others becoming inadequate as books of reference. A third 


of a century is as long as such a book will suffice, and although 


Smith’s Dictionary has been considerably revised, and one vol- 
ume, we believe, rewritten, yet it is simply the fact that every 
one has been looking for a new book for some years. The ap- 
pearance, therefore, of the first volume of a new dictionary 


appearing simultaneously in this country and England, published 


by excellent firms and sold by subscription, is an event of 
marked interest to students. 

This first volume is attractive in appearance with its clear 
type, articles signed by writers of repute, and well-executed illus- 
trations. Upon examination it is seen to have more than a hun- 
dred authors, including such scholars in Palestine lore as Bliss, 
Conder, Eddy, Hull, Merrill, Post, G. A. Smith, Warren, and 
Wilson ; such Egyptologists as Petrie and Griffith; such Assyri- 
ologists as Sayce, Hommel, and Pinches; such critics as Driver, 
Davidson, Rendel Harris, and Ryle; and others in positions of 
eminence. A small portion, Drs. Beecher of Auburn, Francis 


* 4 Dictionary of the Bible dealing with its Language, Literature, and Con- 
tents, including the Biblical Theology. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. Vol. I. A.— Feasts. ‘pp. 864. 
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Brown of Union, Curtis of Yale, Thayer of Harvard, and War- 
field of Princeton, represent American scholarship. 

Some of the articles deal with matters not embraced in such 
works before. Thus every word in the English Bible which is 
found there in any sense now uncommon, is explained, even 
down to “a” and “an.” A great deal of space is given to such 
purely literary matter. Then, on the other hand, theology of 
the Biblical kind, is largely dealt with, so that, for example, some 
twelve pages are given to “ Faith.” The geographical articles 
are admirably done, and such articles as “ Assyria” with fourteen 
pages, and “ Egypt” with fifteen, show the fruits of studies 
7 made in the most recent years. The mode of treatment by so 
4 many writers is remarkably uniform, and we cannot too highly 
ft commend the lucidity of arrangement, type, references, and 
| everything whereby reading is made agreeable and profitable. 

} The most notable feature of this new work is its adoption of 
modern criticism. In disputed matters of a geographical nature 
it is cautious, in literary matters it is thorough, but with topics of 
| a historical kind it is radical in the extreme. Here Dillman and 
+ * . Welhausen and Kuenen are the authorities constantly referred to, — 
a and strange indeed are the results. We feel that some extracts 
iH must be given : — 

Aaron. We must distinguish between our different authorities in the Pen- 
| tateuch, for in the priestly narrative Aaron not unnaturally occupies a far 
ij more important place than in the earlier account of J E [the Jahwistic- 
| Elohistic]. 


Abimelech. A king of Gerar mentioned in connection with the history of 
Abraham, GEN. xx. I-17; xxi. 22-32 (both E), and of Isaac, GEN. xxvi. 7- 


11, 26-33 (both J). With all their points of difference, it appears impossible a @ 
to resist the conclusion that we have i in J and E two variants of the same | 
story. 


Abraham. It may be doubted whether the compiler of the Hexateuch had — 
any intention of preserving all the extant traditions respecting Abraham. 
The compiler gives us a picture of him which he derived apparently from 
three groups of tradition. We must modify the acceptance of a uniform > ee 
literal historicity for the narrative. The derivation of the name in GEN. | 
xvii. 5 is only a popular word-play. The derivation of the longer r name must 


be left uncertain. 7 
Balaam. The present narrative has arisen from the combination of sev- . e 

eral more or less ancient traditions. It is very doubtful whether this story i 

belongs to the earliest form of P [Priestcode], and it is by Kuenen assigned ; = 


to the very latest redactor. 
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Benjamin. It is held by many modern critics that Benjamin is not a his- 


torical character. It is probable that Benjamin was the latest formed of the 


tribes, and the record of the birth in Canaan is a reminiscence of this forma- 
tion after the conquest. | 


Bethel. Two divergent accounts exist. According to the one, Jacob en- 
counters the vision at Luz in the course of his flight to Haran (GEN. xxviii. 
10-22); this is the earlier narrative and belongs to J E; according to the 
other, God appears to him on his return from Padan-Aram, many years later 
(GEN. xxxv. 9-13, 15); this is the account of P. 


Calf. A very cursory examination is sufficent to show that the narrative 
of Exon. xxxii. in its present form cannot be the product of a single pen. 
Verses 9-14 cannot have the same author as verses 30-34. Verse 35 cannot 
be written by the same hand as verse 34. The great prophetic history-book, 
as it lay before the author of Deuteronomy, contained much which the final 
redactor excised to make way for the divergent and ampler details of P. 

Daniel. The story of Daniel appears to have been written in imitation of 
that of Joseph. Assigning the entire book to the Maccabzan period, de- 
stroys, it is true, the historical reliability of chapters I to VI. 

David. The Books of Samuel contain elements of unequal historical 


value. It seems more probable that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later 
period by one of David’s warriors. 


Decalogue. That the Exodus version of the Decalogue is on the whole 
superior to, that is, older and purer than the text of Deuteronomy, is the 
opinion of the great majority of modern scholars. 

We have given these extracts, which readily presented them- 
selves, to show the nature of the work under review, the general 


denial of the worth of the letter of Scripture, and the result to. 


which intelligent men are led by following the German critics. 
It has sometimes been charged upon New-Churchmen that they 
spiritualize away the Scriptures, but they are far from this; it is 
the fact, however, that others criticize away the Scriptures. 
Were it possible we should like to examine closely the article 
“ Bible,” but our space does not permit. We can only say that 
the ingenuity of the critics has led them not only into irremedi- 
able disagreements, but has also involved the whole subject of 
Bible interpretation in discredit. This seems to be due to the 
current state of mind, which rejects spiritual things, and deals 
only, and therefore blindly, with those that are natural. | 

Despite the excellences of this work in some respects, we 
doubt its obtaining anything like the influence of the revised 


Smith. 
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A Door * 


Tus volume of sixteen sermons by the pastor of the First 
Church of Cambridge, Mass., illustrates the vigor of his Saxon 
style and the readiness with which he grasps the one pregnant 
thought which gives him his discourse. There are no introduc- 


tory or explanatory words, but the sermon on “A Door Opened,” 


which gives title to the book, was evidently addressed to the 
students of Harvard College, and another is a history of his 
church. The Congregational preaching in general now is not 
instructive in theology, and rather is accustomed to confess its 
ignorance, but it is suggestive and promotive of honest living 
with prayer and scrutiny of conduct. It is in these matters that 
Dr. McKenzie is powerful. He is also full of fine feeling and 
knows how to touch the finer feelings of his hearers.. Thus his 
sermon on “ The Sailor Man” shows him at his best, and we 
take a paragraph from it : — 

My father was a sailor. I was a boy when he came back from a three 


years’ voyage. The ship had been signalled far away, and a friendly officer 
of the Customs let me go down in his boat. As we drew near the ship I 


' stood in the bow, and at length could see my father leaning over the side of 


the ship, and watching for the boat which at last would bring him to his 
home. When we came near enough together, I waved my cap. He saw me 
and called out to one of the men, “ Throw a rope to my boy.” The sailor 
threw the rope, and in a few minutes the boy was in his father’s arms. It 
was a simple thing, but many a time since have I heard that voice, that com- 
mand which has become entreaty; and it has become the voice of the Father 
who is in heaven watching some child of His who needed to be brought near 
to Him; and I have heard the word and loved it, and tried to make it God’s 
word to me, and the inspiration of my life, “ Throw a rope to my boy!” 


A sermon of more distinctly Scriptural origin is that on 
‘Mending, Launching, Following,” in which we read : — 


The religious life is not-an outward service, a philosophy, a system of 
truth, a religion, even; but it is the Christ life, and His light becomes our 
own. We follow from the dawning of the day and along into the growing 
hours into the evening twilight, down into the darkness of night, on into the 
light of a new day, the day over which the shadows never fall, the day of the 


endless life. Oh friends, we are by the Sea of Galilee. The years stretch 


before us. Let us mend our nets, then Jaunch out into the deeper places of 
the world; and mended, launching, let us follow Him! 


Door Opened. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. Boston: Mifilin, 


& Co. 1898. pp. 306. 
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THE HOLy Lanp IN ITS MODERN ASPECT.* 

THE author of this romance spent four years in Paigsiias as 
American Consul at Jerusalem. It is not strange that he should 
have conceived the plan of presenting by means of a tale, life as 


‘it is in Palestine to-day, especially among the people of the vil- 
lages. To do this the story must include many sorts of people 
and varied experiences ; moreover, it must be as thorough and 


accurate in description as if done by Sir Walter Scott. It seems 
to us that the author has been wholly successful. Somewhat 
deliberate in description he is never guilty of dragging his. story. 


Fully and fearfully realistic in his portrayal of the injustice under 


which the peasants suffer, he is never coarse, and he delights 
his reader with the places to which he brings him. The book 
will be of fascinating interest to one who has been in that land, 


for he will'revisit Jerusalem and the Valley of Roses and Solo- 


mon’s Pools and Bettir and Bethlehem and Ramleh and Jaffa. 
As to the objects graphically pictured they are almost innumer- 
able and include flowers of many kinds, fountains, animals wild 
and domestic, birds, harvest fields, raiment, greetings, music, 
proverbs, jewelry, furnishing of houses, the phenomena of the 
sky, the excavation of antiquities, kinds of food, modes of wor- 
ship, cave-habitations, roads and pathways, traffic, taxes, the 
conscription, and everything relating to people of all ages and 
conditions. 

The hero is a gigantic young peasant, one of nature’s noble- 
men, who has much to endure but comes out at last into the 
peace of an honored life. But the feelings go out yet more 
earnestly toward the beautiful Hilwe, his loved one, who has even 
more to endure of cruelty and wandering and danger and pain 
until at the end we see her in the home for which she yearned. 

We select for quotation a description of a storm : — 

Since the “former rain,” that of the autumn and winter, which had been 
copious, the rainfall had been scant, confined to light intermittent showers, 
altogether insufficient for the perfect maturing of the principal crops. For 


several days past Hassan had watched the clouds as they had gathered in 
great masses overhead, promising the welcome downpour. But day after 


_ day they had dispersed or drifted off, disappointing the hopes of thousands. 


*Hassan: a Fellah. By HENRY GILLMAN. Boston : Little, Brown, & 
Company. 1898. pp. 597. $2. 
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In a country so denuded of its forests and so sparingly cultivated as Pales- 
tine, the gentle mediation of tree and shrub, spear of cereal, and acuminate 
leaf of all kinds, is to a serious extent wanting or is so restricted as to be of 
little positive effect. As is well known, through these simple and beneficent 
agencies, thousands upon thousands of gallons of water are pumped daily 
into the atmosphere. Were the forests renewed, and were there more liberal 
planting of olive groves, fig orchards, and vineyards, with general cultivation 


of the land, doubtless the rainfall would be more abundant and more equably. 


distributed, and would not be confined to special seasons or be subject to 
paroxysmal and injurious outbursts alternating with droughts. ; 

As the hours passed by, the sultriness of the morning had passed into an 
oppressive oven-like glow, accompanied by an ominous stillness. 


Suddenly it grew dusk. The clouds, hanging low, till their ragged edges 


seemed to trail upon the ground, now assumed a greenish and copper-hued 
glare which gave to everything a ghastly complexion. 

There was a slight, breezy sound and stir in the boughs of the group of 
olive trees. It was just enough to show the white underside of the leaves, 
which, thrown against the black and coppery menace of the horrible body of 
cloud, gave the trees the effect of crouching and blanching with fear. 

Soon a hot puff of sirocco wind, as if it came from a cannon, struck the 
faces of the man and woman. A blinding flash of lightning rent the vapory 
curtain, and sprang out towards them like a golden viper; while almost in- 
stantaneously a deafening detonation shook the heavens and the earth till 


they trembled. 


Heavy drops of rain began to fall thick and fast. The first Saets of the 
almost hurricane wind nearly carried them off their feet. The dust of the 
ground was caught up into a whirling column. The rain descended in broad 
sheets as if rivers were pouring out of the sky. The atmosphere and the 
ground seemed afire with the incessant flashes accompanied by as incessant 
thunder. The fearful storm could only be likened to the description in the 
old Psalm: “ The earth shook and trembled, the foundations also of the hills 
moved and were shaken because He was wroth. He did fly upon the wings 
of the wind. He made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about 
Him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. The Lord thundered 
in the heavens, and the Highest gave His voice, hailstones and coals of fire. 
He sent out His arrows, He shot out lightnings. The channels of waters. 


were seen and the foundations of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, © 


O Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils.” 
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Recent New=-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


The Heavenly Arcana. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Vol. X. Rotch 


Edition. pp. 435. 12mo. $1.25. 


_ Heredity. 


REV. JAMES HYDE. pp. 77. I2mo. Paper. 
40 cents. 


What the New Ohurch Teaches. 


REV. JAMES FREDERICK Buss. pp. 190. 
I2mo. 75 cents. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the New 
Church. REV. JOHN WORCESTER. pp. 97. 
16mo. Paper. 20 cents. 


The Formulation of the Teachings of 
Swedenborg, with a Plan of Classification: 
GILBERT HAWKES. pp. 28. 8vo. Paper. 
10 cents. 


Studies of the Five Books of Psalms. | 


By Rev. MEssrs. JOHN WORCESTER, THEO- 
DORE F, WRIGHT, H. CLINTON HAy, ALBI- 
Nus F. Frost, and WILLIAM H. MAYHEW. 
pp. 54. 8vo. Paper. 20 cents. 


The Book of Edda Oalled Voluspa. A 
Study in its Scriptural and Spiritual Cor- 
respondences. JAMES JOHN GARTH WIL- 
KINSON. pp.195. 1I2mo. $2.75. | 


A Brief View of the Heavenly Doctrines 
Revealed in the Theological Writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. C. THEOPHILUS 
ODHNER. pp. 103. 12mo. Cloth. 25 
cents; paper, I2 cents. 


Annals of the New Ohurch. Compiled 
by C. THEOPHILUS ODHNER. With II- 
lustrations. Issued in bi-monthly parts of 
32 pages each. Large 12mo. Will be 
completed in about five years. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 per annum ; single copies, 
20 cents. 


The Spiritual Interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Matthew’s Gospel. JOHN 
WORCESTER. pp.155. 16mo. 75 cents. 


The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
Concerning Charity. New London Edi- 
tion. 16mo. 25 cents. 


The Ohrist of God. 
The Rationale of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. CHARLES H. MANN. pp. 120. 
16mo. $1.00. 


As He Is. | 
An Attempt to set forth a Rational 
View of Religion. Rkrv. Epmunp G. 
MOBERLY. pp. 59. Cloth. 


50 cents. 
Leatherette. 30 cents. 


Our Duty to the Children. 


REv. WM. L. WORCESTER. pp. 56. 
16mo. 40 cents. 


Ohildren of Gospel Days. 


Rev. Wma. L. WORCESTER. 
16mo. 40 cents. 


From Different Points of View. 
BENJAMIN FISKE BARRETT, Preacher, 
Writer, Theologian, and Philosopher. A 
Study. pp. 211. r2mo. 50 cents. 


pp. 64. 


POPULAR Books BY Dr. Wma. H. HOot- 
COMBE. 


Oondensed Thoughts About Ohristian 
Science. 25 cents. 

Power of Thought in the Production and 
Cure of Disease. 15 cents. 

Influence of Fear in Disease. 10 cents. 


The Problem of Reform. 
S. C. PP. 16mo. $1.00. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. — 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 
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DEPOT FOR THE WORKS OF SWEDENBORG AND OF THE NEW-CHURCH AUTHORS. 4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EowarD A. WHISTON, Agent. 46 


ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Biographical Sketch of Thomas Wor- | Lectures upon the Doctrines of the { 


i} a cester,D. D. For nearly fifty years pastor | 


ia New Church. By JOHN WORCESTER. I2mo, | 
a of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, 97 pages. 35 cts. 

is with some account of the Origin and Rise of | Wee a 
fe that Society. By Sampson REED. Together | Life Eternal.. The Teachings of the 4 


with a Memorial Address read before the 


Hol 
Society, by JAMES REED, the present pastor. oly Word and of fair reasoning on the 


subject of the future life. By THEODORE F, 


ig 140 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. Paper, 50 | WericnT. 12mo. 183 pages. 75 cts. | 
i Book of Daniel (The): Its Prophetic | Man and Woman, Equal but Un- ] 
i] Character and Spiritual Meaning. By like. By JAMES REED. 16mo. 78 pages. @ 
ae WILLARD H. HINKLEY. I2mo. 192 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. “@ 
$1.00. N 

ih 3 otes to the Works of Emanuel 

i Correspondences of the Bible. The Swedenborg, prepared for the New-Church 

ii Animals. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. Correspondence School by REv. JoHN Wor- 


294 pages. $1.00. 
Correspondences of the Bible. Part 


II. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 


i 330 pages. $1.00. 
Death and Life. By iar G. WaRE. 


CESTER. 1I2mo. Paper. 
To Divine Providence . . . 31 pages, 15 cts. 7 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, 15 cts. | 
Heaven and Hell 52 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. ~ 
Apocalypse Revealed . 103 pages, 30 cts. 
In One Volume. Cloth. .... .$1.50 


Ht 4 16mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. Physiological Correspondences. By 
i x Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 
resentatives, Regeneration of the Body. By 
‘ae the Word of the Lord. tracted from the : 

writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 12mo. CAL. 15 
453 pages. $1.25. 


Discourses on the Rationality of the | Swedenborg and Modern Biblical 


Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I2mo. 272 


pages. $1.00. 

Doctrine of the Lord in the Prim- 
itive Christian Church. By S. F. DIKE, 
D. D. 12mo. 61 pages. 5o0cts. 

Journey in Palestine in the Spring 
of 1882. By JOHN WORCESTER. 24mo. 
119 pages. 25 cts. 

Journey of the Israelites in the 
Widerness: Considered as to its Spiritual 


Criticism. By REV. EDWIN GOULD, M. A, 
I2mo. 214 pages. 50 cts. 


Ten Chapters on Marriage: Its 
Nature, Uses, Duties, and Final Issues. By 
REV. WILLIAM B. HAYDEN. 16mo, 160 
pages. 50 cts. 

Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 
G. WARE. 16mo. xxii.-268 pages. $1.00 


Wayside Poems. By Rev. JoHN 
WESTALL. 12mo. 200 pages. $1.00. White 
and gilt, $1.25. 


Meaning. By D. H. HOWARD. I2mo. 220 
pages. 50 cts. 
Lectures on the Symbolic Character 


of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABIEL SILVER. 
I2mo. 286 pages. $1.00. 


Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, 


for the use of Sunday Schools. By REv. 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 130 pages. 50 
cts. 
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BOOKS. 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester ‘ $1.60 
Swedenborg and the New Church. — Reed. 50 cents. 

| Paper ~. ‘ . 25 cents 
Lectures on the New Dispensation. . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley $1.00 


Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. John Bigelow. 
Paper. . 50 cents 
Discrete Degrees in Successive and Simultaneous Order. 
Nathan C. Burnham. [Illustrated by Diagrams. .. 4.00 
Dictionary of Correspondences.. ‘ 1.25 


-_ Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel , 
Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . 


The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 
Chauncey Giles... . 60 cents. 


Why I am a New-Churchman. Chauncey Giles, 25 cents, 
Paper . 


Life Eternal. Theedore F. Wright cents 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde .. —-$1.25 
The Science of Correspondences Elucidated. Riera M ade- 

ley ‘ 1.50 
Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Leia Pp. Mets 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 

Samuel Noble : ; $1.00 
Outlines of the Religion me Philosophy of Swedenborg. 3 

Theophilus Parsons a . 75 cents 


Professor’s Letters. With of the The- 


The Holy Word in its own Defence. Abiel Silver ‘ 1.00 


The Swedenborg Concordance. Vols. I. II. III. and IV., Half 
Morocco. Each . 5-00 


Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. Ru- 
dolph L. Tafel 2.00 


The Elements of Character. . G. ‘Wee 1.00 
Compendium of the Theological — of Swedenborg, 

Samuel M. Warren . 1.50 

- Correspondences of the Bible. 2 Each 1.00 

Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester . 

Genesis and Exodus. . ‘ . 75 cents 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. 8 vo. 10 Vols. Each socents. By 
mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I.to IX. Each . 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. 8 vo. 4ocents. By mail 


12 mo. Rotch Edition . 


24mo. Cloth 30cents. Paper . ; 


cents 
$1.25 


56 cents 
$1.25 
15 cents 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. Containing — The New- 


Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine; Brief Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the New Church; The Intercourse 
Between the Soul and the Body; The White Horse; The 
Earths in the Universe; The Last Judgment. 8 vo. 4o 


The Intercourse between the Soul and the Boty. 12 mo. 
Rotch Edition. Paper . ‘ 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith, 
and Life. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail ; 
12 mo. Rotch Edition ; ; 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . 

- 12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 

24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 
12 mo. Rotch Edition . > 
a4 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper . ; ‘ 


The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. Each 40 cents. 


12 mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. . 


Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. 


The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. By mail. 
| t2 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . 


60 cents 


15 cents 


42 cents 
$1.25 


. 42 cents 


$1.00 
15 cents 


44 cents 


$1.25 
10 cents 


58 cents 
$3-75 


cents 


g2 cents 
$3.75 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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